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this ‘the ‘chrysanthemums which now bloom 
Gitivtaay ane of dll gay colours, we have 
here another of those beautiful annuals ’with 


and hag yg plates ‘adorn ‘it ;—the 
chdsen with great taste, the designs 
y finished, and the work of the graver 
ited with fine effect by the ablest artists.* 
thé painters, W: M. Wi 
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Upon the whole, ive think the tter. 
fo to 


A ore 3" for 5 
i _ ‘indebted a the myo te 
8 m him two st 
mr ’ pees i he pottry is-also of 
the beauty ; but there ‘are a few per- 
formances the mediocrity of .which ought to 
‘have led to their exclusion. 4 
“As our review this week .is rather of a 
poetical complexion, we ~ shall ‘exemplify the 
Priendship’s Offering chiefly from its prose, 
and, by way of making amends to its Editor,+ 
promise him a second notice (of his poetry) next 
week, which is justly due to his attractions. 
‘We select 'a ‘portion of Mr.’ Gleig’s admirable 
‘sory entitled ‘Winter Quarters, the scene of 
Which is laid in the Peninsula; during the late 
‘war. The British army is finely described break- 
itg up ‘from before Burgos, in'October 1812. 
Roonaan M‘Leod, a. Scottish Highlander, a 
gallant fellow, ‘with a command in the'Portu- 
se Cagadbres, conducts his battalion to win- 
ter'quarters in Estremadura. 

“The position was a convenient one, and 
‘the ‘advanced season of the year rendered it 
‘detizable not to change it. But it was, never- 
‘theless, necessary that a communication should 
‘be kept up with other parts of the country; 
and for this purpose a few corps’ were detached, 
from both flanks, considerably beyond the line, 
to serve ‘as chains of ‘cOnnexion, and ‘to do 
; ge 
hier Sra ser aes et dois 
DS a See 

we eso highly. ak eee ablupder 
: ditas en eee eg ans of ce 
finished and ex: e specimens — aareie 










“aile’ Abbassah, and of several 
(Petes in this volume whieh do him no qmpall credit. 
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The consequence was,. thas Normen fo. 
shaitérs, here, in a condisiogewidaly differen 
Frten “Thee in’ which So Ui bonds ene. 
tomed to find them. The chateau. stood at the 
base of a steep hill, ¢oncealed, in a 

Fk pret Toe 
late ong 
suffered no injury; the 








waste ; its doors, windows, and roof, were in 
perfect preservation ; the very lawn, in. front 
of it, bore no traces of violence; and the very 
flower-beds exhibited symptoms of care lately 
bestowed upon them. Nor had the habitations 
of the peasantry been subjected to other or 
worse treatment than that which befell the 
abode of their lord. They were, all of them, 
entire; and the little spots of ground about 
them—their. orange-groves, vineyards, mul. 
berry-plantations, and fields of Indian corn, 
all presented the same appearances which, at 
a similar season of the year, they are likely. to 
present now, or rather did present previous’ to 
the French invasion.—It will easily be ima- 
gined, that.a scene such as has been just de- 
scriped,—the sight of a solitary village enjoying 
or appearing to enjoy the blessings of peace, 
in the heart of a country overrun, in other 
quarters, by foreign troops, and subject to the 
varied miseries attendant upon a state of ac- 
tive warfare,—affected Norman with sensations 
to which, for some time back, he had been a 
stranger. Nor was the influence of these sen- 
sations the less powerful, that the day on 
which he reached Alanjuez chanced to be a 
remarkably fine one: the sun shone bright and 
warm, and the air was soft and mild, as if 
spring had already set in, though November 
had not yet passed away. The woods, too, 
which overhung the village,’ and’ extended, 
as far as the eye could reach, along © the 


hills, being intérmixed with’ a more than }sym 


ordinary proportion of evergreens; presented 
to the gazer’s view the lively tints of sum~ 
mer, to the full as prominently as -the 
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the duty of pickets of observation. On this|élear water, pouring 
employed. He a called Alan- the forest ;. and came out at 
dams, 8 ilaee, < , about a vouple | a bright pool, into the valley. 
of leagues from the the allied canton-|short, animate and inanimate, . breath: 
ates. Sad Sere, 38.9 more same spirit of security and peace. ~ 
ful than often falls to tle lot of sajdiers upon | fying carcases of man or beast la 
active service, he passed the winter. attract the kites and vultures, or other’ bi 
_.“* The hamlet of Alan consists of about | prey, frou their nests amidst 'the cliffs ; 
©! a dozen neat cottages, at considerable in- | thousand little | made the thi 
tervals the one from the other, with a lange with a melody pe ‘to thémsel \ 
wsa, or chateau, in there jhe latter being the more pettiags than other sound, bet 
residence of Don Fernando Navarett se | the presence of ty and ‘repose. © 
ancestors, for many generetions back, have’ man was too much struck with thé entiré | 
owned tracta of thé surrounding | not to experience something like corip 
country, and ext to the of these|for the necessity which compelled hirh 
cottages the protection of feudal chieftains. | certain at least, to Interrupt ‘it 


| upon ‘the i tants or r’ . ae 


y, halted his battalion at the’ 
ding forward by himéelf, 






at : 
‘by thie’ en 
‘account, J WPhicther ft 
was, that, by means of some Yook-out parties, 
they had been made aware that the advancing 
troops were their allies ; or whether, having ne 
place of safety’to retire to, they resolved’ to 
trust’to the clemency even ‘of théir enemies, 
should such approach, Ido not. know';* bat 
Norman no sooner ‘appeared in the hamlet, 
than he was surrounded by women ‘and child. 
ren, all entreating him to protect them -from 
the violence’ of the ‘soldiers. This, Norman 
readily promised to do;’and, the regiment'be- 
ing moved' forward, ‘a chain of outposts was 
planted ; after'which, “sich companies’ ds were 
not! immediately required for duty; téok’ up 
their quarters in the different cottages. Nor- 
man. was‘ still hesitating where’ to’ establish 
himself, when a venerable old‘ man, whose up- 
right figure and stiff deportment left ‘no room 
to doubt as to the station whith-he held in 
society, rode up to him.‘ The'strangér intro. 
duced himself as Don Fernaiido © Navarette ; 
and requested. Norman, as commandaiit of the 
detachment, to take up his abode im’ the <astle. 
To this, the oung soldiér offered no objection. 
Carrying with him a force of! two’ hundred 
men, which he stationed in ‘the--bains and 
other out-buildings attached to -the -mazision, 
he himself readily consented to beécdnie the 
guest’ of Don Fernando; nor had“many” 

elapsed, ere he found himsélf as perfe ait 
home as if he really formed’ dne of thie faniily. 
I have said that Alanjuez exhibited hardly any 
s of being situated in the midst of a field 


of battle; and in the neighbourheod of two hostile 
camps ; and, as far‘as thé appearancedf inanimate 
substances go, I said truly. ‘But there was one 








more sombre hues of winter. A rivulet of 


eircumstance connected with it which: certainly 





told no tale of a single young man 
could be seen. Even in the chateau, the few 
male domestics who shewed themselves were, 
like their master, gray-headed and feeble; 
whilst, in’ many women performed 
offices not generally from the sex in 
‘European nations. The fact was, that. all the 
youths of the village, including Don Fernan- 
do’s two sons, were in arms: they had joined 
the’ patriotic forées on their first formation, 
and were now under the command of General 
‘Romano, in a distant part. of Spain, Don 
Fernando’s family circle, accordingly, consisted 
of himself, three daughters, their duenna or 
governess, and a priest. The daughiters were 
all of them strikingly handsome; but in the 
appearance of Theresa, the youngest, there was 
something which no young man, with a heart 
wholly di could look upon gy elge 
ference. Fairer, by many degrees, the 
generality of Spani ‘ialdend, Theresa Nava- 
rette’ retained just as much of her national 
complexion as may be seen every day among 
the loveliest of those English beauties whom 
we are in the habit of denominating brunettes. 
Her eyes were » full, dark, and intelli. 
t, fringed with Jong silken lashes, and sur- 
ounted by brows arched indeed, but not so 
much arched as to give the slightest: expression 
of weakness to her countenance ; her hair, not 
exactly black, but of the darkest brown, was 
gathered up in part, after the fashion of her 
country, into a knot, and in part hung in the 
richest curls over her neck and shoulders. Her 
little, well-formed mouth gave evidence, not 
‘Yess than the glance of her sparkling eye, of 
strong passions, high enthusiasm, and sensitive 
feeling ;, and her anova himself never 


formed a statue more perfect or more replete 


with ‘elegance and symmetry. Add to all this 
a liveliness of manner, occasionally tinctured 


with romance,—and a tolerably accurate picture 
will be placed before the mind’s eye of him who 
‘desires to Jook upon it. There is, in the de. 
portment of foreign families generally, and in 
‘those of Spain in particular, a degree of con- 
fiding fi as, Saath ae. Sabie sane WO 
jn English society. is, Norman was 
] ily made vensible. The old man, by de. 
, laid aside as much of his constitutional 
wity as it was possible for him to lay aside ; 
8g priest. became talkative and entertaining ; 
the duenns, instead of casting a cloud upon 
the intimacy which soon began to be formed 
between the English soldier and her young 
charges, appeared to promote it; and the gir! 
themselves were _- eh oe As the 
evening drew on, a huge pile of wood was made 
.to,blaze upon the hearth ; lamps were lighted ; 
and. the guitars being produced, Norman was 
entertained with a concert more pleasing to 
his ears than all the performances of 
hired musi however skilful. and however 
It has been said that Norman was 
something of a musician himself. His voice 
was clear rich ; and being, from his long 
the country, well acquainted with 
airs of Spain, he made himself 
é to his fair friends by 
melody. _ In a word, when the 
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military duty, was permitted to enjoy, at his 
leisure, the society of this delightful family : 
and delightful they truly were. The old man, 
ne oaks himself in his genuine co- 
—an ardent patriot, worthy of the once 
honoured name of a Spaniard ; the priest either 
had, or professed to have, about him, none of 
the bigotry of his sect or the stiffness of his 
order; and as to the young ladies, they were 
all ‘that the most fastidious critic in female ex- 
cellence could desire. Great pains, it would 
appear, had been bestowed upon their educa- 
tion; for, contrary to tlie usual custom among 
their countrywomen, they were not only mis- 
tresses of many accomplishments, but possessed 
of strong sound sense and very considerable 
information. In Theresa, in particular, Nor- 
man found a pleasing companion, not only for 
his lighter moments, but for moments when a 
desire. for more serious and rational conversa- 
tion came upon him. She talked of the con- 
dition of her country with all the fire of an en- 
thusiast ; contrasted its present degraded state 
with its former glory ; till, catching animation 
from the topic, her bright eyes would fill with 
tears, and her cheeks grow crimson with ex- 
cited feeling. Then, as if ashamed of her vio- 
lence, she would cast a timid glance: towards 
Norman, and entreat him to bear with the 
rudeness of a girl who had seen so little of life. 
* You natives of a northern climate,’ she would 
say, * are calm, they tell me, and temperate ; 
but in the veins of the Navarettes teo much 
of Gothio blood is flowing, for any child of that 
house to behold the degeneracy of Spain with 
indifference. But come, Norman, we will 
change the subject; and you shall tell me of 
the mountains and lakes, and the plaided war- 
riors and blue-eyed maidens, of Scotland.” And 
Norman was not backward in complying with 
het ‘request. ‘With all the nationality of a 
Highlander, he dwelt upon the deeds of his 
forefathers, till “he, in his turn, caught the en- 
thusiasm with which his auditor had been pre- 
viously affected ; nor, perhaps, were the young 
people drawn together by any tie more power- 
ful than by admiration of each other’s pa- 
triotism, and an equal devotion to military 
glory. At length, the springing herbs and 
shooting leaves, the opening flowers, and richer 
and more varied choruses of singing birds, 
gave evidence that winter had eo away, 
and summer was approaching. ere was a 
time, and that time not very distant, when 
Norman would have hailed the return of spring 
with delight; merely, because it is the season 
for hostile armies to take the field, and fresh 
campaigns to be opened. But, now, he felt, 
and he knew not why, that his ideas on that 
head were changed. Not that his love for the 
profession had, in the slightest degree, abated, 
—very far from it; but he had never passed 
the winter months so agreeably, and therefore 
he could not but regret that they were gone. 
In spite of himself, he became pensive and 
melancholy. Nor was he, alone, affected by a 
palpable depression of spirits. Every member 
of the family partook, in a greater or less 
degree, of a similar feeling ; whilst Theresa’s 
sorrow was too acute for concealment. Insen- 
sibly, as it would appear, Norman and she 
devoted, every day, more and more of their 
Instead of inviting the 
rest to accompany them, as it had been their 
custom, they would wander forth alone into 
the woods; and, without making any regular 
intments, they found themselves continu. 

y meeting in the most sequestered spots. 
Yet no profession of love had passed either of 
their lips, If their conversation partook some- 





what more of the tender than it had former] 
done, it became so only when mention ha 
pened to be made of Norman’s' approaching 
departure ; and, even then, no one Was ex. 
pressed than sentiments of the warmest friend. 
ship, and deep regret that an acquaintance so 
manifestly delightful to all parties must so 
soon be broken off..—Such was the state in 
which affairs-stood, when, one morning, an 
orderly dragoon was observed riding at a brisk 
trot down the avenue. Norman was, at that 
moment, reclining upon a window seat; The. 
resa sat beside him, with her guitar suspended 
from.-her neck, having just concluded one of 
those exquisitely plaintive airs for which the 
Spanish music is remarkable ; and her sisters 
were employed, one, in finishing a miniature 
of the young soldier, which she had taken ; 
the other, in passing judgment upon the per. 
formance. Don Fernando and the priest had 
strolled abroad, and the duenna had retired to 
enjoy her siesta. Theresa’s keen eye first 
caught the form of the trooper. ‘ Good God!’ 
cried she in alarm, ‘ I see a horseman!’ Norman 
sprang upon his feet, and, looking out, imme. 
diately guessed the nature of the business 
which brought him. ‘ Theresa,’ said he mourn- 
fully, ‘the time has come which we have so 
long dreaded: — that horseman brings _ an 
order for our separation.’ Theresa replied 
not; her cheeks became deadly pale; and 
had: not Norman caught her ‘in his. arms, 
she must have fallen from her seat.‘ Yourare 
ill, Theresa; dear Theresa, you are’very ill; 
your cheek is pale, and your breathing is sus. 
pended.” ‘ Only a momentary sickness,’ re. 
plied she, gasping, ‘ to which I am oceasion- 
ally subject. Is be better presently,’ So 
saying, she rose, and, followed by her sisters, 
withdrew from the apartment. The preceding 
scene at once opened Norman’s to the 
nature of his own feelings, and pasty 7d assur. 
ance of the impression which he had made 
upon Theresa. But no, great extent of time 
was granted to consider the subject. The dra. 
goon had already alighted, and, seeing Norman 
at the window, proceeded up stairs to deliver 
his orders : they contained, as he expected they 
would contain, directions for the immediate 
evacuation of Alanjuez, and the concentration 
of the army at Freynada. The orders were 
peremptory ; but had they been less so, Norman 
was still too much of a soldier to suffer. any 
consideration of private feelings to interfere 
with his, duty: he dismissed the messenger; 
and, hurrying. towards the cantonments, com- 
manded the troops to pack up the , and 
to get under arms an hour before day-light on 
the following morning, .As soon as this was 
done, and he had seen things put in a train of 
preparation, Norman bent his steps towards 
the spot where Theresa and he had, of late, 
spent much of their time. It was a beautiful 
and retired dell, overshadowed with tall cork. 
trees, and close beside the margin of the stream. 
Here. he threw himself down upon the 

and gave full yent to his over-wrought elig 
In the midst of how many difficulties was h 
cast ?--He loved the maiden tenderly ; and it 
was evident that he was senderty ved in 
return: but was this a time for love or dalli- 
ance ? Could he talk to her of marriage, ata 
moment when he was on the point of leaving 
her, perhaps for ever? And, were the case 
otherwise, what probability was there that Don 
Fernando, a Spanish ee, and a bigotted 
Catholic, would consent to his daughter’s union 
with him, 4° foreigner, a heretic, and a mere 
soldier of fortune? Norman these 
things long and earnestly, and, in spite of many 
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ing impulses, came at length to this con- 
ar het it would be honourable, on his 
not to speak. of love in direct terms to 
Te oe at oll tes ralliee twinear the blame of 
wnkindness and ingratitude by abandoning 
Alanjuez at once, than, by seeing and conver- 
sing with her again, .torun the risk of being 
surprised into a eonfeasion of his feelings. He 
had arrived at this animous resolution, 
and rose to gah _ immediate effect, when 

a light. t his ear; and, looking u 
ead Therese herself beside him. S er 
cheek was still of an ashy paleness; but her 
eyes were full of fire, and an occasional flush 
came over her countenance, expressive of some 
powerful feeling at work within. ‘ Theresa !’ 
said Norman, as he seized her hand, ‘ I had 
hoped to es this: I intended to save 
both you and myself the pain of a formal 
parting!’ She was silent for some moments, 
but she permitted him still to retaim her hand. 
At length, after a severe struggle to compose 
herself, she said, im a» tone of voice at once 
solemn and affecting, ‘ Ft is well, Norman; 
your design was a prudent, and, perhaps, a 
proper one. It is time that we did part, and 
that for ever. Nay, nay,’ continued she, see- 
ing that he was about to interrupt her, ‘ suffer 
me to proceed, and then I will hear you pa- 
tiently. Perhaps you will call me forward, 
indelicate, every thing which a woman ought 
not to be ; but these are not times, neither is 
ours a situation, in whieh the ordinary forms 
of life can be attended to. Go, Norman; go, 
snd carry with you the sincerest and most 
devoted affection of one who never knew happi- 
ness till she saw you, and shall never know it 
again when you are gone. Go, and forget her. 
May He whom we both worship shield you in 
the day of battle! and may you return to your 
own land, and make happy one more worthy of 
you than I am! But even then, Norman, 
Po kindly of me. When your blue-eyed 
smiles upon you, even then spare one 
thought for Theresa, not of love,—for that 
will be hers,—.but of pity. For me, my reso- 
lation is formed ;. I renounce the world for 
ever.’ ‘ Theresa, Theresa,’ cried Norman 
passionately, ‘ this is too much: I had deter- 
mined not to speak te you of love, at least at 
present, till your country should be delivered 
from her enemies, and I could return to claim 
you as my bride; but hear me now. TI swear 
by every thing that is sacred in this werld and 
in the next,—by thine own pure self I swear,— 
that I have never loved, and never can love, 
but thee. I knew not the sensation till we 
met; I shall never know it for another. Why 
shake thy head, dearest Theresa,’ continued 
he, as the maiden’s look beeame more sorrowful 
than ever ; “dost thou not love me ?—do I not 
love thee ?~and when the war has come to an 
end, may I not return to woe thee?’ ‘ Love 
Norma! I love thee not as women 
usually love; but as the martyr loves his 
religion, the saint his Saviour, even so do I 
love thee. But what avails it? Our faiths 
ae riot the same, Norman ; and I cannot wed 
a heretic.” ‘ Oh, talk not of differences in 
faith. Do we not worship the same God and 
the same Redeemer ? and what are minor dis- 
tinetions to us? I will never disturb thee in 
the exercises of thy religion, and among my 
kindred are many who will join thee in 
; ery hoe divide weet Say, caves 

lat when. is im: ma 
7 Ba Gap ta Yoos thoes wil exoan vo wos 
1 me, and dwell among the glens and hills 
my romanti¢ country.” The conversation 


hed proceeded and Norman, uncon. 


sciously, throwing his arm around the maiden’s 
waist, had pressed her to his bosom, anxious 
and yet apprehensive of her reply; when their 
attention was’ suddenly called off to other 
subjects by the report of a musket ; a second 
and a third took place, then a volley from one 
of the out pickets. Instantly, the bugles 
sounded. ‘ It is the enemy,’ cried Norman ; 
‘fly, Theresa, fly to the house ; there you will 
be safe: we will. defend it to the last.’ The 
lovers ran towards the chateau as fast as they 
were able. The troops were already under 
arms, and Norman's horse, always upon duty, 
wag at the door in an instant. He sprang into 
the saddle, and, leaving another officer to take 
charge of the reserve, he towards the 
front. One of the out-posts was already forced ; 
a column of fifteen hundred French infantry 
were advancing. Norman formed such of his 
men as were up to the best advantage among 
the woods ;, and despatching a messenger with 
orders for the companies in the rear to. throw 
an abbattis across the avenue, and to occupy 
the cottages on each side, he awaited the ap- 
proach of the enemy. They came on, as 
French soldiers always come on, with the most 
idetermined resolution. The Cagadores, ani- 
mated by the example of their colonel, bravely 
‘met them ; but their numbers were inadequate 
to successful resistance, at least for any length 
of time; they gradually gave ground. The 
French, imagining that the whole force was en- 
gaged, concluded, of course, that all opposition 
was overthrown; they pursued in considerable 
disorder. This accorded well with Norman's 
plan; they were already at the head of the 
avenue, when.the troops from behind the ab- 
battis, with those in the cottages, opened a tre- 
mendous fire : the enemy were thoroughly con- 
founded. Norman had still about three hun- 
dred men with himself, whilst two hundred de- 
fended the approach tothe chateau. He formed 
this body into line, and adyanced to the charge. 
The French, by no means expecting an attack, 
lost all confidence, and fled. But at this mo- 
ment, when the victory was secured, and the 
assailants were escaping, as they best could, into 
the thickets, a shot from one of their skirmishers 
struck Norman in the side, He fell from his 
horse ; and, having uttered but these words, 
‘Oh! my mother!’ instantly expired. The 
family in the chateau were, as may readily be 
imagined, overeome with alarm at the sudden- 
ness of the attack ; but Don Fernando retained 
too much of the spirit of an ancient Spaniard 
to seek his safety in flight. Having ited 
in an inner chamber the priest, the duenna, 
and his daughters all except Theresa, whom no 
entreaties could prevail upon to quit the win- 
dow, he barricadoed the door, and planted 
himself and his two aged domesties, each armed 
with a rifle, in such a situation as would en- 
able them to fire upon the enemy, in case the 
guard at the abbattis should be forced. They 
were standing thus, listening with anxiety not 


musketry, when a party of soldiers made their 
appearance, bearing a bedy, wrapped up in one 
~! the blankets, down ~ —_ ~~ 

pitating heart instantly whispered to her 
the truths ‘ It is he !’ she exclaimed, starting 
back, arid rushing towards the door; ‘ it is 
Norman! he has fallen, and fallen defending 
us.’—-Her father vainly endeavoured to op- 
pose her ; she rushed down stairs, and, 
drawing aside the bars and bolts, met the party 
just as they had reached the Jawa. The men 
were in fears, and her apprehengiqns received 
an immediate confirmation. She did net even 





look upon him; for, before the beavers had 


unmixed with triumph to the receding sound of | 
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time to lay him down, or withdraw the: cover. 
ing from sbout him, her heart broke,—and 
she was a corpse! The lovers were Jaid, side 
by side, in a little mausoleum attached to the 
u of Alanjuez—the: prejudices of 
tholies giving way to personal regard. 
resa was long and deeply lamented 
relatives ;_ and Norman’s: name receii 
applause which could no Jonger reach his: 
ears, but which, in no: slight. degree,. served. 
alleviate the serrew of his desolate pavent.’”” 
Reserving, as we have said, the poetry of 
Friendship’s Offering for another review, we 
for the present take leave of it, only repeating, 
that it is eminently entitled to @ full share of 
public favour. 





Whims and Oddities, in Prose and Verse ; 
with Forty Original Designs. By Thomas 
Hood, one of the Anthors of “ Odes and 
Addresses to Great People,” andthe Designer 
of the ** Progress of Cant.” l2me. pp. 146. 
London, 1826. Lupton Relfe. 

WE have often seen “ Original Designs 

advertised which did mot fulfil the word of 

promise; on the ee r , Mr. a 

whole forty are not only tru i > but 

highly pow & and nos. 5, Let bon is 
wit as well as humour in most of them ; seme 
are capital graphic puns; aged deleetably 
grotesque. Anacreon, junior, with a genuine 
meh the fish of that name should be 
dedicated to him) and the eyes never taken off 
from it, is a neat and pithy hit. Mr. Crabbe 
among the poets, a crab with a human face 
upon its shell, is another in praise of which the 
vocal shell might well be raised. Bowlesand 

Broad Grins, in the bowls of two speons, must, 

when viewed, be considered more likely to 

— grins than be (—poe en 
alf-a-dozen rages ut @ 7 

head, singing, “ chores narhing 80 sweet 
in life,” $s also very clever: but it is in vain to 
describe all its companions, since we may leave 
it to the eye, which will discern more of the 
merits of thee droll fancies at one glance than 
we can convey any idea of in 

we to fill our Gasette. All we 


and verse, they exhibit the author 

in the shape of George Colman the 
Do not, however, let us be mi 

we do not mean the deputy licenser, 
Colman, who would not leave a damn in a 
play, whatever may be its own fates; who 


ounger. 
+3 


lutel 
double entendre:* wo, this is 
any more than 


Eccentricities for 


jaddressed to 


merry wag who wrote 4 | 
eighteenth century, and 


risibility of our 
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Hood. reminds us much of this (by the present 
licenser) long-forgotten writer—is as full of 
pun and fun, nearly as full of point, and only 


volume .there is not one indecent ae or 
te ee 
ers a he has had. the 
temerity to dedicate to t Reviewers, in the 
ing lines of dubious import :— 


is a modern ’s fate? 
this thoughts upon 


We are afraid. one wipe: will, not do for 
Mr. Heod; as for spitting, it is far too vulgar 
for gentlemen critics; viz. the great majority 
who adorn the press at the present day ! 


The volume begins with Moral Reflections 
on the Cross of St. Paul’s, where the author 
thus sings :-— 

“ On That howls tal 

Upon Ld little heads, I 
Crush them by hundreds into 0 dust! 


And what is life? and all its ages— 

There's seven stages ! 
Turnham Green! Chelsea! Putney! Fulham! 
Brentford ! —— 


And Tooting too 
And oh! what very tle nags to 
ithereat Pa r ; 
ul’s *em; 
ufs t-top wed . 
Reet 


Sooke taeail from Paul's high cross! 
Since sauidanaadede. 
Fourteen hands high. 
hak - \ “eepaaaaaaadl 
's 
The Thames that and flows in its broad channel? 
A tidy kennel. 
The eee eats! 
Oh me! hénce'could I read an admonition 
To mad Ambition ! 
Diet Bist Be wenke net Satan toey call. 
Though 1 should stand upon theieross, and ball!” 
By and by, we come to a pleasant conceit, 
enti 
“* Please to Ring the Belle. 
Fae wan 2. chery Rate wet in Tom Monee — 
Se ot te tee T’s door; 


Bo healt upon Lucy—'twas just ten 
Like a spruce aingle man, with a smart double knock. 


be at, 


seconds more 
the stranger, and answer’d the door. 
iecreeems ete coerce, 
So she kiss’d him, and ‘d—poor innocent 
« The next time you come, love, pray come with a ring.’” 
Then comes “ The Cook’s Oracle,” with 
his head made of a fi ye et what could the 
ar pf one to we carrying 
il them—into 
mel anaes anna "The Lact Mant is 
an t print, accompanied by clever verses. 
— 5 eee and = ee wer has’ been 
w since it t into 
puto trom Emery nging thes ve 
a ree pea “ fit, Be = l 
t fore pass it by: with the less regret, as we 
can submit a new companion to it. , 


sea? 

The ink-black sky told every eye 

A storm was soon to be ! 

fm apapenpear mariner 
=e 

For iu hing 

ya aed 


aur bao, 





His hat was new, or newly glazed, 
Shone brightly in the sun ; 

See tinsede Umemet 

‘True blue as e’er was 


His ample trowsers, like * Saint Paul, 
Bore forty stripes save one. 
And now the fretting, foaming tide 
He steer’d away to Cross 3 

play'd a game 


Sl ety ea the et, 


With tawn ept beating ; 
Tob aah sant, igh, between tw two waves, 


Now o’er th’ horizon 
Like greedy swine that — on mast, 
The waves her mast seem’d eating ! 


The sullen sky grew black above, 
an wave as black beneath ; 

ow ees shew’d full soon 
Ah —— 


angry dogs tat shart at fist 
Kod cae kine y their teeth. 

The boatman look’d Baggies the wind, 
The mast began to 

The ag Rae me my caine and dried, 
In salt upon his 

The Teepe wave against him rear'd, 
it owed a pique! 


aby wee epee nor gushing wave, 
That boatman could alarm, ; 
pts pomtey ag ty Papa 

his charm ; 


And trusted in 
He ed ered agztnet by = he was safe, 


Now seem el 


a psec sonnel oe ae mast, 
) the renyy Casabied, . 

‘ar a clou 
‘The haloes thunder raeabied 
It would have quail’d eather heart, 
But his was never, humbled. 


For why? he had that infant's caul, 
And wherefore should he dread ?— 
Alas! alas! LA 7 gee ca 
Before the eb 


That, like fat infant, he should die, 
And with a watery head ! 


The bal! 
Like lions leagued 

e 
The two first waves 
Swam over like a feather ;— 
The two first waves were past and gone, 
And sinking in her wake; 
The hugest still came leaping on, 
And hissing like a snake. 
Now helm-a-lee ! for a the midst 
The monster he must 

mount! 


Like Neptune with a leprosy,— 
And so it rear’d upright! 
With tail the the little boat 


With iy quaking sails eo awhile, 


fer ales aee nn 

a ees taught and gtiff! 
on are bys ogy “ 
Hecate a he 


tn the sea! 





’d his 
For he had sunk within ye — 
Lapp’d in a shroud of surge 

The ensuing wave, with horrid foam, 
Po seag oer and cover'd all all,— 
"3 


This is ah but Faithless Nelly Gray, 
a pathetic ballad, is quite as good.* 


ie nee, 
And used to war’ 
But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms 


Now as they bore him off the field, 
Said he, ‘ Let others shoot, 
rie I leave my second leg, 
And the ‘ Forty-second Foot!’ 


The army-sur, made him limbs ; 
Said he, de 


Now Ben he loved a pay 
Her name was Nelly — ; 

So he went to pay her his + oe a 
When he'd devour’d his pay 


But when he oe on _—— Gray, 
She made him q — 
And when she an ais wooden legs, 
Began to take them off! 


e 4 ear a, O Nelly ae? ! 
love so warm ? 
The jy that loves a J coat 
Should be more uniform 


Said she, ‘ I _ennaininene. 
For he was blithe and brave ; 

But I will never rye a@ man 
With both the grave! 

Before you had those timber toes, 
Your love I did allow ; 

But then, you know, ayy stand upon 
Another footing now! 


£O Nell LA !o an oar! ! 
For our Peering 
At 1 Bede) ‘8 cal left fet my gs 
In Badaj 


‘Wh rs as a you've lost the feet 
of in war’s alarms, 

And now you cannot wear your shoes 
Upon your feats of arms 


* O false and fickle Nelly Gray! 
I know why you refuse: 
Though I've no feet, some other man 
Is taniling in my shoes! 


eS ote ee rae ones 
But now a long farewell ! 

For you will be my death—alas ! 
You will not be my Nell /’ 


Now when he went from Nelly Gray, 
His heart so hea 


So round his melancholy neck 
A rope he did entwine, 
And, for his second time in life, 
Enlisted in the Line! 


One end he tied around a beam, 
And then removed his — 
And, as his legs were off, of course 

He soon was off his legs! 


And there he hung till he was dead 
any in town ; 
For distress had cut him up, 
It not cuthim down! . 


A dozen men sat on his corpse, 
To find out why he died; 
And they buried in four cross-roads, 

With a stake in his inside ! 


By way of variety, we shall quote the Spoiled: 
Child ; and as nobody can be spoiled by verse, 


it follows that this must be in prose—accom- 
panied, however, by an admirable likeness of 
my aunt in the fowl fact of sitting. 

‘“¢ My aunt Shakerly was of an enormous 
bulk. ‘I have not done justice to her hugeness 
in my sketch, for my timid pencil declined to 
hazard a sweep at her real dimensions. There 





e should notice that these ballads have severg) of 
Mr. Hisod's latighabe desigas epeeched to thet, . 
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isa vastness in the outline, of even moderate 
proportions, till the mass is rounded off by 
shadows, that makes the hand hesitate, and 
apt to stint the figure of its proper breadth : 
how, then, should I have ventured to trace, 
like mapping in a continent, the surpassing 
boundaries of my aunt Shakerly! What a 
was hers !—the cheeks a pair of hemi- 
j—her neck literally swallowed up by 

a supplementary chin ;—her arm cased in a 
tight sleeve, was as the bolster ;—her body like 
the featherbed, of Ware. The waist, which, 
in other trunks, is an isthmus, was in hers 
only the middle zone of a continuous tract of 
oer ankles overlapped her shoes. With 
such a figure, it may be supposed that her 
habits were sedentary. When she did walk, 
the Tower Quay, for the sake of the fresh 
river breeze, was her favourite resort. But 
never, in all her water-side promenades, was 
she hailed by the uplifted finger of the water- 
man. With looks purposely averted, he de- 
dined, tacitly, such a Fairlopian Fair. The 
rage driver, whilst she halted over 
against him, mustering up all her scanty puff- 
ings for an exclamation, drove off to the nether 
pavement, and pleaded a prior call. The chair- 
man, in answer to her signals, had just broken 
his poles. Thus, her goings were crampt within 
a narrow circle: many thoroughfares, besides, 
heing strange to her and inaccessible, such as 
Thames Street, through the narrow pavements ; 
—others, like the Hill of Holborn, from théir 
impracticable steepness. How she was finally 
to master a more serious ascension, (the sen- 
tible incumbrance of the flesh clinging to her 
even in her spiritual aspirations) was a matter 
of her serious despondency—a picture of Jacob’s 
ladder, by Sir F,.Bourgeois, confirming her, 
that the celestial staircase was without a land- 
ing. For a person of her elephantine propor- 
tions, my aunt was of a kindly nature—for I 
confess a prejudice against such giantesses. 
She was cheerful, and eminently charitable to 
the poor,—although she did not condescend 
to a personal visitation of their very limited 
abodes. If she had a fault, it was in her con- 
duct towards children—not spoiling them by 
often-repeated ‘indulgences, and untimely seve- 
rities, the common practice of bad mothers ;— 
it was by a shorter course that the latent and 
itary virtues of the infant Shakerly were 
blasted in the bud. Oh, my tender cousin **! 
(for thou wert yet unbaptised) Oh! would 
thou had’st been,—my little babe-cousin,—of 
& savager mother born! For then, having 
thee comfortably swaddled, upon a backboard, 
with a hole in it, she would have hung thee 
up, out of harm’s way, above the mantle shelf, 
or behind the kitchen door—whereas, thy pa- 
Tent was no savage, and so, having her hands 
full of other matters, she laid thee down, help- 
less, upon the parlour chair! In the meantime, 
the ‘ Herald’ came. Next to an easy seat, my 
sunt dearly loved a police newspaper ;—when 
once plunged into its columns, the 

most vital question. obtained from her only a 
answer,—the world and the roasting- 

jack stood equally still ;—so, without a second 
thought, she dropped -herself on the nursing 
» One little smothered cry—my cousin’s 
ound its way into the upper air, 

—but the still small voice of the reporter en- 
grossed the maternal ear. My aunt never 
& newspaper, according to some peo- 

ple’s practice. She was as solid a reader. as a 
sitter, and did not.get up, therefore, till she 
gone through the ‘ Herald’ from end to 
end. When she did rise,—which was sud- 
denly the earth quaked—the windows rattled 


—the ewers splashed over—the crockery fell 
from the shelf—and the cat and rats ran out 
together, as they are said to do from a falling 
house. ‘ Heyday!’ said my uncle, above stairs, 
as he staggered from the concussion—and, with 
the usual curiosity, he referred to his pocket- 
book for the royal birthday. But the almanack 
not accounting for the explosion, he ran down 
the stairs, at the heels of the housemaid—and 
there lay my aunt, stretched on the parlour 
floor, in a fit. At the very first glimpse, he 
explained the matter to his own satisfaction, in 
three words,—‘ Ah—the apoplexy!’ Now the 
housemaid had done her. part to secure him 
against this error, by holding up the dead 
child; but as she turned the body edge-ways, 
he did not perceive it. When he did see it— 
but I must draw a curtain over the parental 
agony— 


About an hour after the catastrophe, an inqui- 
‘sitive she-neighbour called in, and asked if 
we should not have the coroner to sit.on the 
body :—but my uncle replied, ‘ There was no 
need.’—‘ But in cases, Mr. Shakerly, where 
the death is not natural.’—‘ My dear madam,’ 
interrupted my uncle, ‘ it was a natural death 
enough.’ ”” 

We are sorely tempted to give the Stag-eyed 
Lady, a Moorish Tale; but it is really too 
melancholy : and we shall select a few verses, 
by way of example, from the Irish School- 
master, one of the wittiest productions in the 
book. After painting his cabin and six pupils, 
the bard proceeds : 

«* Nochair he hath, the awful pedagogue, 

Such as would magisterial hems imbed,” 

But sitteth lowly on a beechen log, 

Secure in high authority and dread: 

Large as a dome for jearning seers his head, 
And, like Apollo’s, all beset with rays, 
Because his locks are so unkempt and red, 
And stand abroad in — several ways : 

No laurel crown he wears, howbeit his cap is baize. 
And, underneath, a pair of sh brows 
O’erhang as ane ore of gizzard hue, 

That inward giblet of a fowl, which shews 

A mongrel tint, that is ne brown ne blue; 

His nose—it is a coral to the view, 

Well nourish’d with Pierian Potheen ; 

For much he loves his native mountain-dew ;— 
But to ict the dye would lack, I ween, 

A bottle-red, in terms, as well as bottle-green. 
And soe he sits, amidst the little pack, © 
That look for shady or for sunny noon, 

Within his Mos ike an almmanack,— 
— gracious 


boon: 
down, like rainy moon, 
heart unwarms, 
kooeee that infant show’rs will follow soon, 
And with forebodings of near wrath and storms 
They sit, like timid hares, all trembling on their forms. 


Ah! luckless wight, who cannot then repeat 
* Corduro Colloqu; »—or * Ki, Ke, Kod,’— 


Full soon his tears shall make his turfy seat 

More sodden, though ay made 0! , 

For Dan shall whip him with the word of God,— 

Severe by rule, and not by nature mild, 

He never spoils the child and spares the rod, 

But spoils the rod and never spares the child, 
And soe with holy rule deems he is reconci¥d. 

But, surely, the just sky will never wink 

At men who take delight in childish throe, 

And stripe the nether-urthin like a pink 

Su i bloody pedagogues h on y shail i. 

Sud , when 8] now, 

By useless Birches: forlorn recess, 

hich is no — in pit below, 

Will hell not seem design’d for their distress, 

A melancholy place that is all bottomlease ?” 


But we have no room for more—not even 
for the stanza telling of the children’s games, 
though genuinely Irish, for— 

** One at hare and hound plays all aione.” 

Here we conclude; most heartily thanking 
Mr. Hood for the large quantum of ennui 
which he has driven off through the dreariest 
days of November 1826; and as cordially re- 
commending his work to all who love pleasantry 





and admire talent. ; 
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(The Last of the Lairds: or, the Life and Opi- 
nions of Malachi Mailings, Esq. of Auid- 
biggings. By the Author of the “ Annals of 
the Parish,” “ The Entail,” &c. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. pp. 364. Edinburgh, W. Black. 
wood; London, T. Cadell. 1826. 

Mr. Gat as a writer has acquired the better 
part of his popularity from his delineations of 
the manners and modes of feeling incident to 
his native country ; and we think the public 
have judged accurately in the decision,—our 
own opinion coinciding with this partiality, in 
setting down his pictures of Scottish life — 
especially of low Scottish life—as his most 
successful attempts. While we are saying this, 
we do not deny that many of his historical 
sketches are exceedingly beautiful and striking, 
and that many of his descriptions of external 
nature possess a vividness and a truth which 
magically bring before us the scenes they repre. 
sent: yet it is from the hearth of the Scottish 
peasant,—from the parlours of its tenantry,— 
from the workshops of its manufacturers,—and 
from the peculiarities which distinguish the 
gradations of its society,—that Mr. Galt has 
gathered the materials which have. stamped 
him as an original writer, and an acute ob- 
server of human nature. 

Like many other authors who have become 
distinguished, Mr. Galt had written much, 
and with inadequate success, before an attempt 
almost of = leisure taught him where his 
forte lay. e allude to the Annals of the 
Parish, which we believe were written in 1812, 
when there existed no published . proof that 
a purely provincial delineation of manners 
could attract general interest ; and thé manu- 
script was consequently neglected and thrown 


ys 

The Waverley Novels having dispelled this 
illusion, and brought home conviction that such 
faithful pictures could not fail, in the hands of 
genius, of exciting interest in the public mind, 
the Annals of the Parish were at length brought 
out, and along with the Ayrshire ——, 
which preceded them in Blackwood’s Maga. 
zine, at once seized on the attention of the 
general reader, and acquired a very extensive 
and most deserved popularity. From the faith. 
fully: sketched’ picture of Micah Balquhidder, 
the honest denizen of a West-Country manse, 
Mr. Galt passed to the subtle proceedings, im- 
portant mancuvres, and tortuous straightfor- 
wardness of the manager of a borough-town, 
personified in the feelings, habits, and actions 
of Provost Pawkie. In complexional character 
the Last of the Lairds differs considerably from 
either of these precursors ; especially in Malachi 
Mailings not being, like Micah and the Pra- 
vost, his own biographer,—which we confess 
we wish he had been, were it for no other 
reason than ‘‘ uniformity’s sake.” - 

Malachi, as his name naturally suggests, 
is the last of his race, the inheritor, without 
posterity, of the estate of Auldbiggings, which 
has been in the possession of the family of the 
Mailings from immemorial time. Before falling 
into the hands of our hero, circumstances ‘have, 
however, greatly curtailed the family property 
and pretensions ; and necessity has compelled the 
laird to allow a wadset (alias mortgage) over 
his lands, and that—the more to gall an ancient 
and fallen house—in the hands of an upstart 
Nabob, the architect of his own fortune, re- 
cently returned from India. 

Nothing more absurd can be conceived than 
the plan Malachi resolves to adopt for ex- 
tricating himself out of all his difficulties,— 
which is the writing of his own memoirs,— 
except the scheme of his confidential servatt 
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‘at Athens—no two windews were alike, and 

several of them, from the first enactment of the 

duty on light, had been closed up, save where 

here and there a ing hole with a single 
ee the statute and the tax- 

name the scalar ornaments of the 

ing stairs, colli 


joys of speed and spoil, thus kindly pro- 
vided podem places, where their doves, 
when returning home heavy and over-fed, with 
foraging on their neighbours’ corn-fields, might 
repose, and fatten for spit or pie, in unmolested 

i to the mansion, but 


Seneneee progeny Sawente 
ng-hill, 
Pincay of innlided bottom 
less boyns, headless barrels, and brushes maimed 
of their handles—to say nothing ofthe body of 
the eat which the undealt-with packman’s cur 
worried on Saturday se’eni At the far end 
was ad yet anys in whieh, when the day 
happened to e-wes, thepoultry were accustomed 
murmur their sullen ‘and. envious whiggery 
Pn SR ay te ap at 7g their 
the ducks as garrulous with enjoyment 
the. midden-hole, as Tories in the pools of 
i, But so it is with all of this world ; 


eres 


y 
blood, though, it may be said, no just the degree 
o” our faniily’s.” * o was she?’ said I. 
* Her father,’ resumed the laird, ‘ was Cus- 


uterine sister Martha, the other co-heiress o’ 
Kailyards: and they had issue a sen, Ramplor 
Moss, begotten of her body, meaning the body 
©’ aunty Marthy: and he, being a captain in 
the king’s army, gamblet his property wi’ riot- 
ous living in foreign lands, till it came to be 
sold by a decreet 0’ court : and so through him 
}there was an end o’ that branch o’ my mother’s 
family—’ ‘ All this, laird,’ said I, ‘ is most 
important and interesting—And so your father 
married one of the i 
and what then?” * And what then !—am not 
I the fruit and issue o’ that marriage, in the 
male liue ?-—But, poor man, he wasna sparet to 
beget a better.” © That,’ replied I, ‘ is much to 
be greatly indeed ; but I always heard 
he died early, and in very melancholy circum- 
stances.’ ‘* As tohis dying early, I’ll nosay it’s 
a’ truth, for he was weel stricken in the fifties 
before his o’ my mother ; but his latter 
end was an event te be held in remembrance : 
oh, sir, it. was a memento mori.’ * Then you 
have neglected,’ said I, ‘ by not describing it in 
your book, an oceasion on which you might have 
given the world a fine impressive moral lesson.’ 
* IT am very to hae been sae i. 
<< sae,” replied the laird. ‘ 

been much to: blame; and considering 


your talents, I must say ae haye hidden your 


candle under a bushel, laird.—How did your 
father happen to die?’ ‘ It’s aheavy tale; but 
it came to pass after this manner : ye see he was 
ane of the yne Club, that some threescore 
Yules bygane its howf in a public in the 
town, keepit by a wife that was by name Luckie 
Gawsie—and he was aman (meaning my father) 
o’ a pleasantrie in company, as I have often 


es,| heard the late Sparkinhawse o” Drycraigs tell ; 


mony a sooh and sappy night had wi’ ane 
anither ; there was na a blither bike o’ drowthy 
neibours in a’ the shire; Quaigh o’ Pinnkcorkie 
was the preses, and Luggie 0’ Dramkeg the 


;|croupier. But, mirth and melancholy are the 


twins 0” ity—walking hand in hand, to 
and fro, roaring like lions seeking whom they 
may devour—heh, sirs, that night they visitec 
the public o’ Luckie Gawsie—weel may I recol.. 
lect what Sparkinhawse told me ; it was wi’ the 
tear in’ his e’e, for he was a warm-hearted 
bodie. We had been squeezing the sides o’ the 
gardevin, and neither o’ us were then fasting, 
but baith jocose, the whilk, as he said, put him 
in mind o’ the auld langsyne. ‘ Laird,’ que’ 
he, ‘ we were sitting in Luckie Gawsie’s back 





room, wi’ her tappit hen 0’ elaret wine on the 


0’ Kailyards—. 


to the use and wont 0” the 
ie o” Dramkeg was singing the 
ike a nighti » he was a 


| deacon at a pawky sang—I use his ain words,’ 


said the Laird——_—‘ And what happened 7 
‘ What happened! Drycraigs, in the way of a 
peradventure, some short time after the sang, 
gied a glimpse out o'er the table at my father, 
and seeing a no canny ‘in his glower, 
i ‘ Phinkcorkie,” said he, * I'm 
ings is looking unco gash.’ 


a moving sight ? and they filled lippies, and in 
solemn silence drank ther auld frien’. for the 
last time; and igh o’ Plunkcorkie, the 
preses, held a glass to my father’s mouth, but 
he couldna taste, which was a sure sign he was 
a dead man: whereupon they all fell to the 
greeting with the hearts 0’ men, mourning in 
affliction.’ I exerted myself te the utmost to 
sympathise with the laird during this affecting 
description of the langsyne nights of claret in 
tappet hens, and my endeavours were of neces. 
sity redoubled by his moral reflections om the 
occasion. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ as one door steeks, 
another opens, and my father’s death 
me into the world mair than two moons afore 
the common course of nature ; for ye see, when 
my mother, through the mist o’ a grey March 
morning, heard a sound ‘coming towards the 
house, and lookit out at her window, she dis. 
eern’t the three fou lairds bringing’ her dead 
gudeman ham: igs and Dramkeg were 
harling the body through the mire by the ox- 
sters, his head dangling o’er his breast like an 
ill-sewed-on button—Plankcorkie, the preses 
o’ the club, was following in a sorrowfu’ con- 
dition, carrying my father’s wig and his hat, 
and one of his boots that had come off, no man 
could tell how, as they were hauling the 
along the road; and Drycraigs told me 
poor manj Plunkcorkie was so demented wi’ 
grief, that when he came into the house he had 
the shank ©” the very glass in his hand he had 
held to his old frien’s lips, which, yea must 
allow, was avery touching thing.’ * And when 
brought home the laird what was |done ?’ 
*‘ Done! muckle was done—does na e 
body ken I’m a seven-month’s bairn, the whi 
is the cause of my weakliness, and has been 0’ 
the greatest detriment to me a’ my days; be- 
cause, had I no been sae defective wi’ infirmity, 
I might hae been walking the Parliament Honse 
0’ Edinburgh, wi’ a blue shaloon pock to hand 
‘fees—but a want is no a fault.” * Very true, 
laird,’ said I; * what you say is a most saga- 
cious remark—but if by reason of any innate 
weakliness of faculty you have been kept from 
the bar, the world may have no cause to rue 
the loss ef you as a lawyer, since we are 80 
likely to profit by you as- an: author.’ ‘ No, 
man,’ was his emphatic anewer—‘ no, man—I 
‘was going to make an observe in the way of 
philosophy, but let that pass, and do something 
for the good o’ the house.’ Thad by this time 
sipped unconsciously the entire contents of my 
toddy tumbler, and accordingly, upon the lairt’s 
. m, I to * s * 


ins + Dear -me, inind,’ said I, how 
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‘Sabbath day, when man and beast and spinning- 


‘Satan ten times waur in the shape o’ the 


“pected, from the manner in which you of course 
































on their frailties, makes the dread of being 

























this? You have omitted what is even more 
important than the account of your family—all 
‘the happy days of your childhood.’ ‘ Happy 
days! that’s 2 ken o’ them. Oh, if ye but 
knew what I suffered in the tender years of my 
childhood ! I was ,persecuted like a martyr— 
the blains 0’ Dominie Skelp’s tawse ye may 

discern by an inspection—a’ the week there 
was nothing for me but read, read, read your 
jesson— write, write, write your copy—add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide; and on the 


wheel got leave to rest, I was buffetted by 


Psalms 0’ David. The deevil hae his will o’ 
them, mony a time thought I, that begat the 
Question-book.’ ‘ But, laird, pains are plea- 
sant in the recollection ; and I should have ex- 


passed your youth, that there would have been 
a vernal freshness in the description, such a 
dewy blossoming in the memory of your sports 
and recreations, as would have moved the world 
to reveries of innocence and delight.’ ‘ Poo, 
poo! what is’t to be a slave, a nigger slave, 
but to be flogged on the back wi’ a whip ?— 
well do I know a tenderer part than the back, 
and a whip has but ae scourge, our schoolmais- 
ter’s tawse had seven—neither intemperance 
nor old age hae in gout or rheumatic an agony 
to compare wi’ a weel-laid-on whack o’ the 
tawse on a part that for manners shall be name- 

. legs.” ” 
The laird’s present distresses are now fully set 
‘forth; and confusion becoming worse confound- 
ed, from him and his man Jock having, ina fit of 
indignation, set upon the land-surveyor, who, 
"at Mr. Rupees’, the Nabob’s, request, was mea- 
' suring off the extent of the Auldbiggings’ pro- 
perty, and smashing his theodolite: and Mrs. 
J is introduced as the ruling providence 
‘of the hour; and continues the most prominent 
character to the end of the story. Mrs. Soo- 
rocks is one of those active, restless, oerong 
ing, managing spirits—sometimes to be met 
rth in een Mat would rather be playing 
mischief than rest unemployed. Her instant 
. instigation is to get the laird married; and she 
fastens on the elder of two maiden ladies, who 
possess the house of Barenbraes. Originally, 
it would appear, there were three sisters, one 
of whom had married a Captain Chandos, who 
afterwards succeeded to a baronetcy, and re- 
sided in England. To this lady, as eldest 
sister, the property of Barenbraes of right be- 
but sisterly affection led her to leave 
Shoosie and Miss Girzie in undisturbed 
ion. Mrs. Sovrocks, however, working 


_ called on to surrender up the property to their 
sister, a sufficient reason for the eldest attend- 
ing to the addresses of Auldbiggings; while 
she also intercedes with the Nabob to deal 
mercifully with the old man whose estate had 
fallen into his clutches. 

Nawaubpore, the seat of the reclaimed Asia- 

_ tig is next illustrated; and the sketch of the 

mansion and its master is extremely vivid, 

h we fear a little of the caricature. 
ter considerable squabbling between Mrs, 

Soorocks and the lady whom she destines for 

. the laird, matters glide on smoothly in that 
quarter, and something like assent is gained ; 
but much difficulty is encountered with Ma- 
lachi himself, who, on.the proposal of the 
thing, rides quite refractory, till a sense of his 
own desolation and impending poverty drives 

, him to swallow the bitter drug. Here Mr, 

Galt is quite at home; and we extract this 
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character portrayed, but as one of the most 
powerful and pathetic things we have any where 
met with. ; 

“ T happened to turn round, and discovered 
the laird walking to and fro in the garden, 
with his hands behind, his eyes ng the 
grass of the walks, and his whole , by the 
bend and by-the solemnity of his air, indicat. 
ing the perplexity of his spirit. I went imme- 
diately towards him, none displeased at that 
moment to-be relieved from the presence of 
Mrs. Soorocks, I put on the blithest face I 
could assume, and tuned my voice to cheerful- 
ness as F drew near to the dejected old man. 
But although he saw me coming, and nodded 
in his wonted familiar manner as I approached 
the walk‘which he was pacing, he soon relapsed 
into his reverie, and moved along unconscious 
of being so observed, I stopped some ‘ten or 
fifteen yards from him; I looked forward, and 
the distress of his mind, though visibly mingled 
with a strong ingredient of absurdity, was yet 
such as could not be seen without sympathy. 
As he walked along the dark unmowed grass, 
he paused suddenly, and stooping forward, he 
pulled a rose. ‘ It’s my ain yet,’ said he, with 
a smile, as he turned round, and smelling it, 
held it out towards me. ‘ It has grown in m 
orefathers’: land,’ he added; ‘ I set it myse 
—I made the hole for’t wi’ my ain very fingers 
—I watered it wi’ the china jug, that was my 
father’s punch porringer, as I hae heard my 
kind mother say—and what can be a man’s 
ain, if that bush and bud be na mine?’ Then 
he moved some four or ‘five paces, and tearin 
the flower into pieces, -he scattered the pet 
around, and knitting his brows and élenching 
his hands, he rushed with his left hand ex- 
tended, as if he entreated and deprecated some 
afflicting power, revealed in form only to him. 
self. It is the peculiar characteristic of all 
griefful emotions to move and gesticulate with 
the left arm, as in like manner it is,for those 
of power and exertion to indicate their predo. 
minance by the energy and oe ein 
right. When that brief paroxysi subsided, 
he returned leisurely and sedately towards the 
spot where I was standing. ‘Is there no a 
possible o’ ony kind, by the which this may be 
eschewed ?? He seemed to think by the. ex- 
pression, that I must of course be acquainted 
‘with the cause and sources of his trouble, and 
had his perturbation been less obviouslyjpainful, 
perhaps I might have played a little with his 
perplexities; but his look was so vacant and 
infantine, that it was impossible to regard him 
with any other sentiment than pity. . “I un- 
derstand,’ said I, ¢ that the Nabob has resolved 
to follow out his determination. I am sorry 
for it; but his own condition half pleads in 
extenuation of his rigour.’ * It was a luckless 
day,’ was the answer, ‘ when the thread of my 
life was ravelled wi’ his’ knotty aay sees | 
lot and station, though lanerly, was lown— 
had nae law fashin’ me, but only an uncertainty 
about a bit heritable bond, that in a sense was- 
na worth the speaking about.—-Noo, I’m driven 





to desperation. There’s that limb o’ Satan, 
Caption, greetin’ in the king’s name—there’s 
John Angle, the surveyor, demanding a com- 
pensation—and there’s that goolden image 0” 
Nebuchadnedzor, Rupees—-Oh, oh, and alas ! 
if I wasna preserved, I’ wud droon mysell.— 
My book I canna write—to work I’m‘ no able 
—the curse o’ Gilbert, when. he.was a 
man, has overtaken me; for when the’ three 
pound in the desk-head is spent and gone, T’ll 
no hae a penpy left for a morsel—-I’m’a desti- 
tute creature—I’m a forlorn auld, man—TI’m a 








‘picture, not only as ‘happily illustrating the 


verra objectewOh, I’m-an object!” T'endea- 
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voured to console him as well as I could, but 
the sense of desolation was so st upen him 
that the endeavour was ineffectual. ‘ It’s a 
terrible thing,’ cried he, ‘for a man to be 
miserable. ! Adam and Eve, ye hae muckle 
to answer for. - If Iwas young, I would be a 
sodger, Were my mind composed, I could 
write an instructin’ book. Had I been bred a 
tailor, I could have -made claes ; but I canna 
even sing ballats ; for Heaven in its displeasure 
made me'wi’ a timmer tune, I can do naéthing 
but beg. -I’ll no can lang even gang frae door 
to door; for I’m auld, and I hae an income in 
my leg—I’fl hae to sit on a stane on the road- 
side, wi’ a ragged hat on my knee, and my bare 
grey head in the shower—Heaven preserve me, 
will I be sittin’ beggin’ at my ain: yett !’~The 
last sentence was uttered with a tone of horror 
that made me shudder, and I said,‘ Mr. 
Mailings, do not give way to such frightful 
presentiments ; I beseech you to be more com- 
posed.” * I’ll be put in a prison,’ cried he, ¢ I’ll 
be ‘fastened doon wi’ an airn chain in the 
debtor’s-hole—but what will they mak’ by 
that ? for I hae naething—the dyvor’s bill can 
do nae gude to a failed and broken-hearted auld 
beggar man.—T°o be sure, I might steal cocks 
and hens, and be sent to Botany Bay; but 
what could I do there?—O dear! I wish I 
was in another world; ‘for my usé and part in 
this world is done now.’ He then walked away 
from me, and continued for several minutes 
ir another part of the garden. Sometimes 
e halted and raised his hand, as if he were 
arguing with himself; anon he quickened his 
pace, and at last he turned briskly round, and 
came rushing towards me with exultation in 
his countenance. ‘ I hae found a redemption,’ 
he exclaimed. * I'll Miss Shoosie Min- 
nigaff. She has goold in goupens. [hae heard 
my mither say there wasna sic a plenished 
napery-kist as the ane at Barenbraes in a’ the 
west o’ Scotlaifd ; and if I dinna like her, ye 
ken, she'll hae the means of providing hersell 
wi’ a separite maintenance.’ So intense had 
been the distress of the old man, that I really 
felt as it were relieved when he proposed to 
adopt’ the sinister and sordid expedient; and 
in consequence—it may. be not in a spirit of 
the purést morality—I applauded his resolu- 
tion, and began ‘to commend the’ merits and 
qualities of the lady with many a magnifying 
augmentative.” 
Our limits preclude us from extracting any 
of the scenes antecedent to the marriage cere- 
mony, in rather an unexpected way, under 
the roof of Mrs. Soorocks,—-and ich are 
exceedingly piquant and lively; neither will 
we spoil any part of the interést of the volume 
by giving an outline of the remainder of this 
curious domestic story. 

Brevity has compelled us to omit even men- 
tion of a number of characters introduced in 
the conduct ‘of the story, several of whom are 
ably sustained, and, we dare say, true to nature. 
The principal of these is Jock, the laird’s man, 
who is as well drawfi as his master, and per- 
haps even still” more amusing—so much s0, 
that we think ‘one of the most striking defects 
of the book is the author’s having given us so 
little of him. ‘His adherence to stalling house, 
and his’ confidence in the power and undi- 
minished influence of his mister, are happily 
conceived, arid overflow with the milk of human 
kindness. ‘Jock is, however, comfortably dis- 

of at length in the connubial arms of 
Jenny Clatterpans, his quondam associate and 
fellow-servant at the place.—-Mr,.Tansy, the 
‘schoolmaster of the Village, is also original. 
‘He is represented as a kind of werene Platonic 
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dreanter,, believing in astrological influences, 

, au, looking on, human. life. as a species of 
moonlight phantasma; but he has, nothing to 

. do. with the, story, and is truly a portrait to let. 

It would be onable, after the smooth 

_ sailing. of this critique, not to inform. the 

_ author, who we, eis now in. Upper 

_ Canada, that there are several incidents in 

, his book pa ps has que. Larue 
merely, it w appear, for the p 
— that, he could make little of them. 

. We have a description of a shipwreck, which, 

, though picturesque. in some parts, is as a whole 

. wofully overgerel, as the Gormans say; and 

_ tae.issue of this sea storm is the introduction of 
a gentleman and a boy, who merely disturb 

: the serenity of the Nabob, by coming in for a 
considerable. part of his property ; Master Bay- 
field turning out a ward, left to the.charge of 
Mr. Rupees by a friend. who died in India. 

_ The marriage. of the laird, too, is, we confess, 

_ rather a huddled-up piece of work ; and, from 

. being the keystone of the volume’s arch, the 
more palpably so. Baillie Waft also is rather 
a rough impersonation of Glasgow magistracy, 
though the sketch is not without humour. 

There are sayings and scenes in the Last of 
the. Lairds perhaps superior, certainly equal, to 
any thing. that has proceeded from the pen of 

, the same, voluminous author; and had the 
work been more Cerongely sustained through- 
out, we will not say that it would not have 
been his best ; always excepting the Annals of 

. the Parish, which we think as near perfection 

; as may be. . It is certainly superior to his last 

efforts, exhibiting much more of the riches of 

his peculiar vein than Rothelan or the Spae- 

« wife, and drawing more largely on the seem- 

f ingly Spenkenet fund of Scottish character. 

ere is a great deal of dry humour in the 
descriptions, as our readers must see from our 
quotations, but it is not easy to convey an ade- 

. quate idea of the: slighter. tanches, whether 

playful or pathetic, in a work of this kind. In 

some of these Mr. Galt excels: we will detach 
three instances, by way of finish. 

Saturday is the school-boy’s holiday in Scot- 
land, and speaking of one, he says, sweetly and 
naturally— 

_ Tam not sure if the day, however, was a 
Saturday. ; but if.it was not, the weather was so 

. bland and bright that it ought, to have been.” 

“ Of the humorous imagery, the following 

. may.serve as the illustration: the narrator is 

_ inquiring of Mrs. Soorocks, why the laird 

objects tothe marriage with the old maid, and 

asks is it ‘* pin money ?” to which she replies, 

“ Pin snnffy! They,too hae their doubts if 

. the laird will connive at a right way o° educa- 

, tion’ for their children! Did ye ever hear the 

like o’ that ? And wha do you think the objec- 

_ tion first came frae ?. Miss Shoosie—auld Miss 

,, Shoosie; the sight o* her wi’ a child in her 

,. arms would : be like a lang-necket heron wi’ a 
lamb in it’s neb, or a Kitty Langlegs dan’ling 

* a_bumbee :—the thing’s an utter incapability 

‘_o? nature, and 'so I said to her.” 

.. Anecdote. — ‘* Dear me, Baillie,” exclaimed 
Mrs. .Soorocks, looking round, after I was 
seated, “ what have T’been about, no to gie 
you a lime, when I hae got five left 0’ the half- 

’ a-dizzen that was sent to me by the carrier frae 

. our frien*.Mrs. Puncheons? What dainties 
thae West India folk in Glasgow enjoy! They 
weel ken how to mak turtle-soup wi’ Madeira 

, Wine, and no like the lady o’ their Port, that 
boiled a whole turtle-fish wi’ barley, and was 
feared to eat it, thinkin’ it wasna wholesome 
because it. didna turn red in the shell like|a 

_ partan, [a crab].”” 
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Foscari ; a Tragedy.. By -Mary Russell Mit- 
ford. London, 1826. G. B. Whittaker. 
Or this as an acting play our opinion is 
already on record; as-one for the closet we 
can speak in yet higher terms:—there are 
touches of exquisite poetry, to whose beauty 
our best call of attention will be quotation ; we 
shall therefore select at chance some of the 

most striking. . 


« The air.of this new day is sweet and freshening, 
And breathes a health into the veins. I trust 
You need no renovating; yet to step 
From a sick bed and a dark silent room 
Into the pure and balm; air of June, 
With the bright sun lighting so blue a sky, 
And liag on the waters all around, 
Full of the living noise of trade or mirth, 
Air, earth, sea, all motion—it e 
fora fie the tomb to this fair world 
Of life and sunshine !” 

¢¢ And they are as different 
As the bright sun and gentle moon, the sea 
In sparkling motion, and the quiet land. 
The one a stirring, brave, and honest soldier; 
The other a pale student.” 


*¢ Think not such names 
Are common sounds; they have a music in them, 
An odorous recollection, they are part ‘ 
Of the old glorious past. Their country knows 
And loves the lofty echo which gives back 
The memory of the buried great ; and we 
Their sons—Oh! our own names are watchwords to us, 
That call to valour and to victory, 
To goodness and to freedom !” 

“ I would drain 
The last drop in my veins for them and freedom ; 
Thi iin shouts, this popular acclaim, 
wit! > perish’ 

Whose noisy echoes do € off thi 
Of Fame’s young blossoms—Oh, I hate them all ! 
True honour should be silent, spotless, bright, 
Enduring, trembling even at the breath 
That wooes her beauty.” 


*¢ Perhaps I love 
To visit my heart’s treasure by that light 
When misers seek their buried hoards; to steal 
Upon the loved one, like a mermaid’s song, 
Unseen and floating between sea and sky; 
To creep upon her in love's loveliest hour, 
Not in her daylight — the glare 
Of the bright sun around her; but thus pure, 
And white, and delicate, under the cool moon, 
Or lamip.of alabaster. Thus Llove 
To think of thee, Camilla; thus with flowers 
About thee, and’fresh air, and such a light, 
And such a stillness; thus I dream of thee.” 


«* Fortune, and friends, and home, to fly from them 

Were nothing; but she leaves the unburied corse 

Of her dead father, the dear privilege 

To'sit and watch till the last hour, to strew 

His body with swect flowers, like a bank in spring, 
death beautiful, to follow him 


To his cold bed, and op ae heavy tears 


To the bell’s knolting. leaves 
With me, whom the world calls—O) 


, cmoseleions love! 
Life could not pay thee!” 

Highly creditable to.its writer, highly cre- 
ditable to the state of literature in which it 
could be produced,—can we close it better than 
by saying to its gifted author, “*‘ Go on, and 
prosper ?”? We must also apologise for so brief 
a notice of a production so honourable to female 
talents; and one which, we rejoice to see, keeps, 
and is likely to keep, possession of the stage. 
Much as it continues to attract there, it is, if 
possible, still more attractive in the closet. 





Notes and Reflections on Germany. 
[Third and concluding Notice.] 


A souRNEY to Presburg, from this work, is 
full of novel matter, and cannot fail to be 
perused With interest. 

‘“ The distance from Vienna to Presburg is 
only forty English miles, and a most excellent 
eilwagen traverses it in little more than five 
hours. The first night I could not get a bed, 
the town was so full; but they gave me as 
good ‘a shake-down in one of the numerous 
supper-rooms as they could contrive. I took 
my supper, however, in the large salle, which 
was crowded with the same sort of figures you 
meet in all the coffee-houses of Vienna: a loud 
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band at the door, and loud voices in the 
struggled for the mastery ; and I was not 

to escape. soon from both to my paillasse, 
Here, amid the expiring fumes of spilled wine 
of Ofen and pipe-ashes, near a table with the 
gravy-stained cloth yet on it, and the emp’ 
salad-bowl by its side, I fell sound asleep, 
domestique de place, a most active and intelfi. 
gent man, whom I brought with me from 
Vienna, had watched the earliest departure, 
and by seven o'clock the following morning I 
was transferred to a clean, comfortable. bed. 
chamber. It is but forty miles from Vienna to 
Presburg ; but if the traveller will only walk, 
at an early hour, to the large upper market, he 
may fancy himself four hundred from any spot 
so civilised. There is an abundant supply of 
provisions of all sorts ; but they are all clumsily 
and coarsely displayed ; there is no attempt at 
disposing them to advantage, or invitingly; 
the women behind the heaps, or stalls, are ill 
clad, masculine, and unclean. The Hungarian 
peasant has_a thick, stout, blue jacket, a strong, 
heavy, shapeless boot, uncombed hair, and a 
broad-brimmed hat with a low, rounded crown. 
Mixed with these, in very large numbers, are 
the Sclavonian peasants; and, not the least 
remarkable feature in the scene, on a wide 
dusty space near the market stand some hun. 
dreds of rude waggons, drawn by small wili- 
looking horses. It is impossible that, in the 
day when the Romans made war in Illyria, the 
Sciriaian peasant could have been in garb, in 
aspect, in manners, more completely the bar- 
barian than to the eye he still seems ; nor could 
the waggon in a Scythian camp have been a 
ruder thing than any of those still crowded 
together in the markets at Presburg. I ob. 
served one of the Sclavonians, a very old man, 
with gray hairs, which hung, nevertheless, as 
lank, and waved as wild as the blackest, buying 
food at a stall where they sold provisions ready 
dressed. He handled a dozen different pieces 
of meat or ponltry, and, at last, carried off the 
quarter of a large coarse goose, to tear it, dog- 
like, in a corner. The man who does not feel 
sorrow when he sees fellow-creatures thus 
degraded,—who does not feel humbled himself 
at the sight,—who does not wish to see their 
moral and political condition improved,—and 
to see the blessings of civil and religious liberty 
widely diffused throughout the world,—is a 
man I pity. ‘ Pshaw!’ says a man of the 
world, ‘it is their lot, their condition, my good 
sir. They are very well off, and very happy: 
Did not you see that old fellow with the leg of 
a goose? what would you have? And here 
again, as I live, there are a dozen or two df 
these wretched Sclavonians of yours dancing,— 
as I live, dancing !’—Yes, they dance! When 
a few paltry pence were given them, at the 
door of an hotel, for some labour they had per- 
formed, they danced, shook their matted locks, 
and lifted their heavy feet, and shewed their 
white teeth, and sung something too wild to 
be called a song! It is not exactly in passing 
from a scene like this that the traveller is 
prepared to be very much enraptured with the 
free Diet of Hungary. In the hall; however, 
of the Hungarian Deputies, it is impossible not 
to feel a momentary delight, the picture ‘is so 
new and so startling. I sat in the gallery, 
whither I went at an early hour; but it was 
filled to suffocation before the members took 
their seats. The hall is nothing remarkable, 
merely a long, lofty chamber. A chair is raised 
on a step at the upper end, for the president. 
Tables run the whole length of the hall, rege 





with green cloth, and supplied abundantl 
materials for writing. Immediately beldw, 
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and to. the right of the president, sat such 
bishops and dignitaries of the church as have 
seats in this assembly. The rest of the. mem- 
bers, and there appeared to be more than three 
hundred present, wore the national dress of 
Hungary. It consists of a hussar jacket and 
‘pantaloon, of brown cloth, and a hussar boot. 
Fhe ornaments are of black silk lace, plain, 
warlike, and becoming. A very few, indeed, 


iwere sheeted in gold lace, and a few more wore 


a tassel of gold bullion on the boot, and a gold 
cord fastening the pelisse. The reason of this 
difference I learned to be, that some were 


“actually in the military service; and the tassel 


and cord of others were little vain additions, 
which men dandified by residence in Vienna 
had ventured to assume: but nothing could be 
more plain, or in better taste, than the costume 
of the many. ere was a spur on every heel, 
a sword on every thigh, and by the side of 


every man, on the table at which he sat, stood 


the kalpac, with its rich brown fur, and that 
falling top of crimson cloth, which, when, in 
former times, the Hungarian galloped to the 
field, flew bravely in the wind, giving life and 
menace to his motion. It is impossible to gaze 
down without interest on this belted assembly, 
the descendants of a race of warriors ever ready 
to leap into their saddles,—in fact, the van- 
of Europe against the Turk. I cordially 

ate the Turk, not because he is a Mahometan ; 
Iam not so wretched or so narrow-minded a 
Christian as that ; but because all of him that 


-{s not slave is tyrant; because he would (if 


he could) bring back upon the earth a moral 
darkness. I must admit, indeed, that the Hun- 
ian has something of the tyrant in him,—a 
ghtiness gotten centuries ago on horse- 
back; and that he has, in his day, lorded it 
among his vassals, as did the barons of our own 


,tountry (blessings on their memory, neverthe- 


less!) in the days of King John: but when 


‘we reflect that the nobles and privileged classes 


of Hungary form, at least, a twentieth part of 
her population; that, upon the whole, that 

tion has generally been found attached 
to them ; and that the Diet of Hungary has 
often resisted and defied the crown of Austria, 
we cannot say that it is composed of slaves. 
No longer, indeed, can they be said to defy 
the crown ; and in the consciousness, perhaps, 
that they have sunk nearer to the people, so 
they feel more with them, and raise their 
voices more loudly for them. The debate was 
carried on in Latin: numbers spoke, and, in 
general, they had a ready and fluent command 
of language, and a very animated and manly 
delivery. Few of their speeches were more 
than ten minutes in length, and the greater 
part still shorter. It is true that, as it has 


* seldom fallen to my lot to hear Latin spoken 


since, as a youth, I listened to declamations, I 
cannot pretend to speak to the classical cor- 
rectness of expressions, or the construction of 
sentences ; but thus far I can say, it was not a 
bald, meagre, thin Latin; and many of the 
sentences fell richly rounded on my ear. There 
was one churchman, an abbot (I think), who 
e rapidly, bitterly, and very well; and 

ere was an elderly deputy, with gray hairs, 
who replied to him most eloquently, with a fire 
and a freedom that surprised me. I could not 
get fully at the subject, but it was some ques- 
tion connected with a tax that had been im. 
posed, under the late viceroy, on salt, and that 


: was felt and complained of by the people. This 


fine old Hungarian, in the course of his speech 
dwelt proudly upon the ancient privileges of 
complained that the spirit of 


_ his country, ‘an 
thet had been greatly invaded during the late 











lieutenancy. His loyal expressions towards 
the person and family of the emperor were 
warm, and seemed to be sincere; but he re- 
turned, quite ‘as bitterly, to his attack on the 
measure on which he sought to impeach the 
minister; and, in one part, where he was 
more particularly pleading the cause of the 
people, he cried out, with animation, ‘ Vow 
populi, vow Dei!’ It electrified ‘the whole 
assembly. There were many loud ‘ Vivats !’ 
not only among the deputies themselves, but 
also from almost all the persons in the gallery. 
For a brief moment I might have fancied my- 
self in a free assembly ; but the calm, compla- 
cent smile upon the features of a keen-looking 
president, who is the. representative of the 
crown, reminded me that there was a bridle 
upon the Hungarian steed, and, although he is 
suffered to prance loftily in pride and beauty, 
and to fancy as he gallops that he is running 
far and away, his rider sits laughingly at ease 
in the saddle, and knows better. The illusion 
is still more completely dissipated at the doors 
of this assembly ; -no fiery horses stand saddled 
and neighing for their masters; but a long row 
of mean open carriages, each, however, with a 
hussar behind them, wait tamely in the street, 
and such of the spurred members as have one 
get slowly into it, loll indolently back, and are 
driven to their lodgings. This, it will be 
observed, was a meeting of the Second Cham. 
ber: a holding of the full diet, where the 
Magnates attend, I was not fortunate enough 
to see; and I am still left, in spite of all de- 
scriptions, a little in doubt as to the picture it 
would actually present: magnificent it may be, 
yet, methinks, judging from what I did see, 
the splendour has been somewhat exaggerated, 
—that of the Guard Noble undoubtedly is. 
They have good, but not remarkable horses, 
The hussar dress of scarlet and silver is rich 
and dazzling ; and, as they ride dawn to mount 

ard, to see them folldwed by a train of order- 
ies mounted, and with led horses, (although 
the pelisses of these orderlies were old, and of 
rusty green, and the horses might have been 
turned out in higher order,) has an appearance 
somewhat imposing. But the young men com- 
posing this corps differ in size, figure, and 
carriage, and scarce look like soldiers by the 
side of the old Austrian cuirassiers. A regi- 
ment of these last Jay in garrison here, and 
some strong battalions of infantry, consisting 
entirely of men from the Italian provinces of 
the empire. So much for the Houses of Lords 
and Commons at Presburg, and for the chance 
of free discussion in the kingdom of Hun- 


ag ae we ef here adduce a proof (the 


only proof we shall adduce) of the truth of a 
remark which we offered at the beginning of 
this review; viz. that the author carried his 
religious topics a little too far. In an excess of 
fervour he exclaims— 

“ To have seen, and to have the memory of 
such a thing [Raphael’s. Madonna del Sisto, at 
Dresden] present to the mind at will, is an 
aid in the daily path, a help on the road to 
heaven.”? ‘ 

But it is now time to conclude. The tourist’s 
observations are fresh, and often striking— 
his style, on the contrary, is occasionall 
careless, and generally rather mannered or af- 
fected, though certainly it conveys the sense 
with perfect intelligence. On the whole, his 
volume is an extremely pleasant contribution 
to the lighter literature of the times. 





ORIGINAL. 
( NATIONAL POLITY AND FINANCE (vii). 


In proceeding to explain the plan of a new na- 
tional currency, which it has Siem the object of 
these papers to render familiar to img 
we take this occasion ‘to state that our 
has beén purely devoted to what we consider 
would be a great public good, and is free from 
the influence of private motive or selfish in- 
terest; and we say so now because we have 
arrived at a point when it becomes necessary 
for us to shew how largely the people would be 
benefited wére our system to be adopted. In 
our last No. we indicated that every parish in 
the kingdom might provide for its own wanits 
in the article of currency—that it might readily 
and clearly ascertain what these were, in form 
and in amount, and obtain the requisite supply 
from the National Bank, so that all the inter. 
course of life might be regularly and unalter- 
ably carried on without fear of loss, or fluctua- 
tion. Let us go’ more explicitly into this 
matter. hal of ( h 
The inhabitants of any given as the 
inhabitants of every parish sock 80) must 
consider what circulating medium would be 
best adapted to their own liar circum. 
stances; and in framing this estimate th 
must calculate the amount of taxes, pari 
rates, the various demands for subsistence and 
callings, and other obvious data, so that the 
sum total would be very nearly approached, 
even before experience taught them how to fix 
it accurately. With regard to the denomina- 
tion of the currency, too, it would be desirable 
that the notes were for values suitéd to the 
local rates of wages, and to periodical or acsl- 
dental wants, such as harvesting, making new 
roads, building, or other public work might 
call for. Guided by these considerations, the 
Notes of parish A. should be for half-a-crown, 
a crown, ten‘shillings, twelve fifteen 
shillings, &c:, up to any higher d ation, 
constantly and adequately furnished for the'use 
of that parish alone, or, at most, confined to # 
very small circle in relation to it and to its po- 
pulation. These notes being so localised, would 
not affect the general currency of the country ; 
and many advantages would flow from their 
adoption. Let us premise, however, before 
mentioning these, that the lowest of them all 
ought to be admirably executed, so as to be 
very distinct, and bear upon its face the tri- 
umph of British ingenuity, art, and machinery. 
Besides the individual customers with 
Credits in our bank, the inhabitants of a parish, 
including the humblest classes of society, might 
subscribe as to a savings’ bank, and the amount 
being vested in the funds in the name of the 
whole body, they would possess that which 
might be pledged, and entitle them to claim a 
due proportion of the issues. Thus, while they 
received an interest for their capital in the 
funds, they would be enabled to use a share 
of that capital itself for their own benefit, 
as a circulating medium. The currency they 
dealt with would be their own currency, 
under their own immediate management and 
control, adjusted by their local know 
and common interests, and. whateyer t 
arose from it flowing into their own pockets. 
Surely it requires no argument to demonstrate 
the extraordinary advantages of such a system. 
In the first instance, no part of the empire 
would desire more currency than it absolutely 
needed, because no one could wish to pay, say 
four per cent, to the Bank for a parcel of paper 
to lay by in idleness. Then with respect to 
what was obtained, it would not be as now, for 
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life to accomplish an 
jhope to pass a pound or two in a 
was discovered and 
to justice. The-temptation would 
to the skill.and time required to 


task. 
Here,.then, by the mere adoption of local or 
ng — establishing a Ledger 

aci ing medium of 


fyi 


undertakings,—morality,. 
_@iminish ‘the temptation to one great crime, 
‘forgery, and remove the inducement to vices 
‘by zendering public-house traffic less necessary, 
loyalty and attachment to the Constitution, 


’ every subject :has ‘p at stake :— 
in short, -view it you will, we venture to 
affirm that it is.as replete with vital and essen- 





Manta greatly she French hav i 
the twelve years of peace. ; 


| land, at Glasgow, &c. 


Le|dance:—your numerous families prove it. 


LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


“ The tomb of Thomson, a celebrated Eng- 
lish poet, is remarkable for its extreme sim- 
plicity ; it is an urn turned topsy-turvy upon a 
piece of grass, More than a century has passed 
over his ashes, yet the is always green, 


‘been placed init. Long life to the English, for 
honouring talents and the fine arts f”” 

“ It appears tobe proved, from divers experi- 
ments made in England and in Holland, that a 
broth made of the thighs of frogs cures con- 
sumptions. Five or six cures tru by the 
journals will place the frogs in the order of the 
day, like leeches. From what hole will fashion 
next peep out ?” 

*¢ We read in a foreign journal the following 
comparison: A butcher of New York has left 
a fortune of eleven millions of francs (£44,000) 
tohis family; and thecaptain of a vessel in the 
slave trade seven millions to an only son who 
inhabits the north. These two fortunes toge- 
ther do not form the total of what a London 
horse-dealer left some years since to the hospi- 
tals, viz. eight millions sterling, and furniture 
to the value of three millions. To get rich, one 
must sel! men, oxen, or horses.” 

A friead at my elbow advises a verbal cor- 
rection ix the foregoing, which he says will put 
all right—for Mentor read Menteur. 

The Etoile, which M. de Villelle seems to 
have thrown away, as a bad pen that could not 
be mended, consoles itself with the protection 
of Mont Rouge, and has penned several very 
= tl though very innocent articles against 
T and the playersin general. The direc- 
tors of the theatres, to punish them, have 
withdrawn the free admissions of the editors, 
so that if they are to-be lost for ever for going 
to see profane plays, with the rest the 
world, they must pay the piper into the bar- 
gain. : 

A subscription: is. open.for the erection of a 
monument to Talma, 

A curious essay on population was recently 
read at the Institute; from-which the author 
contends that the finest countries have the 
largest tion from marri and he con- 
cludes thus: ‘* The study of ancient facts, the 
observation of new ones, che writings of thegreat 
publicistes, the opinion of the learned,—all 
unite to place the principal cause, I had almost 
said the one, of the energy and fertility of 
nations in the abundance of means of sub- 
sistence ; and to reject, amongst the secondary 
ones, or as meansaccessary, the temperature, the 
climate, the site, the kind of food, and other 
reasons which may be adduced.” 

For the honour of Scotland, the author classes 
it in the list of the sixteen fine countries which 
produce an abundant population by having 
abundance of subsistence; and England is in 
the very lowest class of all, on account of the 
absence of these causes. 

Now, as it is well known that the have 
larger families than the rich, it ws that 
their means of subsistence are greater! This 
is a.rare discovery of M. Benoiston de Chateau- 
neuf ; and it is to be wished that he could be 
induced to come to England, and -preach his 
doctrines at. the market-crosses.of Manchester, 
Leeds, and ,even in his highly-favoured Scot- 


He might say, in the language of the great 
oracle of the Lazzaroni at Naples, Ye scurvy 
dogs! what-are ye bawling about ?—You say 
you want, bread !—it is false: you have abun- 


You, Tom Jenkins, you have seventeen child- 
ren; while my Lord Limber has not any: 
what is the reason of it ? The reason to be sure 





is, that you have got more to live on than his 
lordship. 

Mr. Malthus’s system, that the deaths regu. 
late the births, like the vibrations of a pendulum, 
the swing to the left knocking out a life, anj 
that to the right knocking one in, was curious 
enough ; but M. de Chateauneuf improves on 
his model, and gives something neuf indeed, 


— 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
A NEW VOLATILE OIL. 

Mr. Frost lately communicated to the Medi. 
co-Botanical' Society some account of: a new 
volatile oil, imported frou. Demerara under 
the name of “ native oil of laurel,” which 
is obtained by wounding the roots of a tree 
belonging to the natural order daurinea of 
Jussieu. It has the odour of oil of lemon, 
combined with that of turpentine and cam. 
phor: it is entirely volatile, and soluble in 
ether, of a very light specific gravity, and is 
used externally as a rubefacient, and internal] 
as an antispasmodic and stimulant. It is nearly 
colourless, and ‘burns, giving off a great quan. 
tity of carbonaceous matter. Several gallons 
can be procured from one tree. We understand 
a considerable quantity is now in the docks, 
and we hope to be able to give our readers 
some further account of it. 





a 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


CamBnrivGE, Nov. 10.—The Rev. Christopher 
Wordsworth, D.D., Master of Trinity College, 
was on Saturday last elected Vice-Chancellor 
of this university for the year ensuing. 

The following is the subject of the Norrisian 
prize essay for the ensuing year :—* The 
proofs of a General Judgment to come, and 
the advantages of the knowledge revealed to 
mankind concerning it.” 

The Seatonian prize has not been adjudged 
this year. 





DEGENERACY OF THE RUSSIANS. 

(From Gamba’s Travels, which have just appeared in Paris.) 

We were accompanied’ by Major “Martin 
Vasilitsch, who has commanded forthese eigh- 
teen years the town and district of Kotais. 
This officer, though of noble birth; commenced 
his mili career as a private soldier under 
the reign of the Empréss Catherine. ‘On the 
road he frequently amused -us by relating the 
story of his campaigns, and never ceased to 
deplore the changes that had taken place within 
the last forty years in the physical and moral 
qualities of the Russians. ‘* In my youth,” said 
he, ** I often received two hundred blows with 
a cane without uttering a groan, though I 
might have escaped them by acknowledging 
myself to be of noble birth; but 1 wished 
to avoid the wearisomeness of imprisonment. 
Now, if you give a soldier only fifty blows, 
the fellow roars as if you were flaying him 
alive !”” 


MSS. IN THE MONASTERY OF GAELAETH.- 
Iv is affirmed that the monks possess a col- 
lection of Georgian and Armenian manuscripts. 
They deserve to be examined, if it ~- iw that 
a king of Georgia, a predecessor amar, 
sent “thi pied a Greece to collect the 
best works. Jt would not be impossible, that 
among these manuscripts there might be found 
a part of the ancient historians whose writings 
have ‘been lost. , 


THE CASPIAN SEA. 
Tux Caspian is of all inland seas that.which 





has been the subject of the most suppositions 
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and conjectures. Strabo was persuaded that it 
eommunicated with the Northern Ocean by a 
narrow arm; and this opinion was still enter- 
tained in the time of Justinian. This is the 
more extraordinary, as five hundred 
before Strabo, Herodotus had given a tolerably 
correct description of it. 

Ti the nelly gree when the English tra- 
veller Jenk: » accompanying a caravan 
Rassian merchants, went along the coast of 
the Caspian Sea, its length was commonly 

to be from east to west, and not from 
giorth te south, as it really is. Struys, who 
visited it at a later period, gave in his map far 
oo great a length to this sea. 

It has been supposed that the Caspian had 
long communicated with the Sea of Azoff ; and 
it must be confessed, that an attentive examina« 
tion of the intervening countries gives some 
probability to this opinion. Lastly, it has been 
pretended, and is still asserted, that there exists 
a subterraneous communication between the 

and the Persian Gulf; and in confir. 
mation of this assertion, it is alleged, that every 
year, at the commencement of winter, leaves 
and branches of trees unknown in southern 
Persia, and which grow only in Ghilan and 
Mazanderan, float on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, at. the part which is the nearest to the 


€ . 

"Whatever truth there may be in these con- 
jectures, there is a fact equally curious and 
morecertain. The'Caspian Sea, which receives 
the waters of the Oural, of the Volga, and 
‘some other less considerable rivers, not only 
experiences, like those‘rivers, an anual rise, 
put it is also subject to variations of depth which 
may be called secular. - 

‘At this time the Caspian’ Sea is subsiding,, 
-end the decrease of its’ waters ‘is the more re- 
‘markable within these few years, as vessels) 
drawing eighteen ‘feet water could then 
this séa; and now it will admit of none that; 
“draw above fifteen feet at the most. A few years’ 
‘ago, the waves of the Caspian washed the walls 
‘of Baku; at present they are at a‘considerable 
distance from it,—and the consequence is, that’ 
‘the ships of war of the Russian: imperial navy are 
no longer stationed in the Gulf of Baku, but; 
‘ina tolerably convenient port of ‘the Isle of 
> which is fifteen versts (10 miles) distant, 

it 


This subsiding of the waters has uncovered. 
first the top, and then the lower parts of a vast) 
‘Caravanserary, which is situated in the sea, at 
‘the distance of above two versts from the coast., 
Thus it-appears, that at some period, more or’ 
less remote, the Caspian Sea was much lower! 
‘towards the western coast than it is at thei 
— moment, when it is observed to be sub- 


ng. 
In support of this singular fact, I will add. 
+ oy aceording to the unanimous tradition of 
é country, people formerly went along the! 
‘shore of tha Capen from Lankharato Salian ; 
and that the road, now partly covered by the’ 
waters of the sea, is no 
The fall of the waters has also left exposed 
tome new ‘islands. One of these is ‘several 
‘versts in extent. The soil of it is:-very firm ; 
and it is probable that in a few years it will be 
‘inhabited by ‘fishermen, like all the other isles 
in the G x 
During my stay at Baku, my son and my 
r-were so seriously attacked by a 


Went an estimate of the mental scale of the 
British people to be built upon the state of the 
arts one hundred years ago, opinion of the good 
subjects of his majesty the 
of | stand low indeed, in comparison with those of ; n 
his cousin, by courtesy, Louis le bien aimé. It — these things, and the interest is increased 
is a curious fact, however, that at a period 
when England could boast of living poets such 
as no contem: 
corps.of literary talent such as would have done 


navigate’ | painters 
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PINE ARTS. 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF ARTISTS, Kc. 


t George would 


country could rival, and a 
honour to any age ; when the most renowned 
architect in Europe, in Wren, and the greatest 
natural philosopher of ancient or modern times, 
in Newton, were the subjects of the British 
sovereign ; yet the arts of painting and engra- 
ving in particular were so low, that we can 
scarcely believe at the present period of compa- 
rative general knowledge in these elegant pur- 
suits, that we can be the same people; the 
existing state of the polite arts appearing to be 
the work of many centuries, rather than of one 


age. 

To substantiate this strange condition of 
things, with reference to graphic pursuits, and 
the oe art more particularly, which 
we have happily lived to see attain so high a 
state of culture, we need but refer to the style 
of book-prints, such as were the productions of 
that period. And first we may quote the well- 
known abridgment ‘of holy writ, in that vast 
folio denominated Blome’s Bible. It happens, 
unfortunately for the lovers of the fine arts, 
that there is no end to the prolific labours of 
those whose productions are of no value. 
‘Singers without voice, or having a-superabun- 
dance of the. vocal power, will tire or stun you 
by’ their tdhéous strains for hours; so 
miserable pitturés will cover your 
walls, for a wager, as fast as the paper-hanger ; 
and engravers, with the same perversity of 
talent, will cover as muich copper with their 
never-deviating industry, ‘in as little time as 
your Deptford artificers will take to sheath a 
seventy-four. This Bitie, the production of 
the early part of the last century, may be taken; 
as a specinien, not only «f the then state of en- 
graving, but as an examplle of the national taste, 
not merely as it affected that part of the public 
who might be supposed to know little of such 
matters, but among that ¢lass from whom it 
were reasonable to expect superior judgment in 
every elegant pursuit. 
is work, to use the ‘ola phrase, is adorned 
with cuts, in which we behold, in about five or, 
six hundred folio meperings on copper, all the; 
same subjects that had been handled by the 


great historical painters of the Italian, Vene- 
tian, Flemish, tch, German, and French) 
schools: but com 


great-grandchildren to smile. What makes the 


Bible still more valuable, almost all the e 
vings are presentation plates by the nobility ; 
ladies as well as lords, knights and their dames, 
and the most respectable of the English gentry ! 
With this high patronage, it is not surprising 
that a er? impression of the work was soon 


present generation 


lutely astonish them, were it not too well known 
to one < of ora Low! ~~ aren eon- 
tem: es of Swift and Pope, Arbuthnot and 
No. XVIII.—Book Prints. Gay, Prior, and a host of a wits and satir- 
ists, should have been allowed to set up.such a 
national Bible, and to have 
annoyance of even a single squib played off 
against such a fabric of graphic a 


Ww. 
malies are considered ; for at this period the 
ro An had a considerable reputation 
in France,-both‘in painting and engraving ; and 
though this Blome's Bible, ~ 
graphic works were issuing from our press, 
scarcely a step above this contemptible perform- 
ance—yet Addison and Steéle were ishi 
the papers which form the eight volumes of the 
Spectator, in which are so many masterly criti- 
cal essays on paiiiting, and 
subjects of taste. 


tions so entirely beneath) sangs Bertram, and Windsor. 
criticism, that, without hyperbole, these things'| with which 
which satisfied great-grandfathers, now cause) 


matter more marvellous, to render this national] sions, were compositions of Halian nee 


without the 


bsurdity ? 
It is an amusing sort of indulgence to muse 


m all the coeval circumstances of such ano- 


and other caloo- 


1 other elegant 
Many of these works were 
fresh from the press, too, when Pope was pre- 
paring his Dunciad, and whilst the 
critic was using lis merciless scourge upon the 
ati of almost all greeny: hg the day. We 
may suppose t the designers: and 
canine coequal with these escaped the lash of 
all these critical censors, from the cireumstance 
that their miserable labours were beneath 
criticism. ‘Such then, with here and there a 
solitary exception, was the state of book-prints 
a hun years ago. 
Whatever encouragement had been afforded 
to the painters from the period of the restora- 
tion of Charles the Second to the reign of 
George the First, had been almost,confined to 
two branches of their art. The firstand prin- 
cipal was portrait painting ; the second, ceiling 
painting: for the custom of creams 20 
plafonds and staircases of the mansions of the 
t was general until the next reign, when it 
ov to decline, and died a natural death 
under that of our late sovereign. 
Another species of internal decoration, how. 
ever, partly coeval with, and su 
almost universally adopted by the nobility and 
gentry, supplied a great number of artists in 
ornamenting the spaces over the chithney-pieces 
of their principal apartments. This ice 
was not confined to the country seats of the 
great; their town residences were equally 
ornamented. Many apartments, indeed, had 
subjects painted in the compartments.over the 
doors, and even on the panels. Some few 
English artists found employment in this 
species of decoration. The younger Laguerre, 
George Lambert, and Seymour,. occasionally 
were occupied in thé superior mansions; but 
those, among many others whose names are 
now scarcely known, who were most in vogue, 
were Vandiest, Devoto, Cooper, Cradoc, Vogel- 
hi an _ 
these men wrought it past 
belief. The designs which they thus so lavishly 
spread upon the walls of these English — 
> 
| commonly odds and ends purloined from French 
| prints, after the old masters. The usual price 
| for a chimney-piece, about the dimensions of a 
half.length can’ was from one to two 
guineas; for a whole-length :panel; according 
to the comparative merit of the artist, from 


of ; but it a, ag well surprise thej.two to five guineas. In a house recently pulled 
to told, that such a 

picture-book.of sacred subjects, which we.might 
suppose could not be tolerated by any people 


down in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, were 
five of these chimnéy decorations, namely, in 
the front and back parlour, and the twe 








fever, that, tomy , 1 was unable to 

bee in a fish? of the Isle of Sard, the 

Caravanserary, left bare by the waves, the new 

islands, and that where the seal-fishing is cars 
on. 


whose taste for the arts rose a grade | apartments and a closet on the first floor. The 
above the Esquimaux, should have pleased their} subjects were Madeney, wie ruined 
great-grandfathers. Might it not then abso.! figures, &c. painted with spirit and ; 





foreigner, was paid ten pounds. 
‘The taste of the , a8 affects these pursuits, 


ma 

such decorations, more particularly when it is 
considered that the patrons of such graphic 
performances were chiefly to be found among 


got og 
> di his sojourninent in this 
country, painted a few subjects of this class. 
He, however, could produce compositions from 
taken from existing scenés, of which 
e had an innumerable quantity in his port- 
folios. His principal occupation, however, was 
in the practice of gwash, or body water colours. 
Clerrisseau may be instanced as one of the most 
eminent, as well as the last of these rapid 
pws geranbet: of pictures; and his style, 
ough superior, yet in general gusto may be 
as characveristic of the whole te aa of 
these wholesale fabricators of pasticcio land- 


scapes. ' 
This Clerrisseau, a native’ of Paris, came to 
England at the invitation of Robert Adams. 
He resided in Great Marlborough Street, and 
was intimate with the celebrated professor of 
dancing, M. Noverre, for whom he painted 
a pair of highly finished upright cofnpositions 
of classic ruins, enlivened with figures; and 
accomplished them between the hours of break- 
fast ne’ ry sand But his most renowned 
graphic feat in the way of expedition, was that 
which he dr ¢ tees’ ome years 
before, whilst studying at Rome; where, to 
the astonishment of ‘al the artists present, he 
composed and completed sixty drawings, all 
varied in design, and all possessing merit in 
‘the eye of the connoisseur, within one day. 
‘This exploit, however, was not accomplished 
but at so vast an expense of mental and.bodily. 
exertion, that his‘heulth sustained a shock that 
nearly cost him the forfeiture of life. 
Almost miraculous as may appear this feat, 
he was, nevertheless, outdone by the renowned 
Dutch painter Mynheer Vanderstraaten, men- 
tioned by Highmore as an extraordinary genius, 
whom he remembered living in Wyld Street, 
Lane, about a century ago. He, as 
F Hayman used to say, was ‘ much hur- 
ried,”” being decorator-general to all the taverns 
and tea-gardens within the bills of mortality. 
This wondrous worker in paints, fabricated by 
the acre, and sold by the yard. «His commis- 
sions increasing, though his constant practice 
was to rid his work thirty pictures per diem, 
he had his canvass manufactured of an extra- 
ordinary length ; painted all along, and divided 
to measure. Vanderstraaten’s first 
, however, was to paint separate subjects, 
ich he did by the piece. He had so many 
of paint, sky tint, aerial tint, middle tint, 
tint, and gravel colour ; substantial brushes 
and tools for each; and thus prepared, set to, 
secundum artem.: ** Poy,” he would say to his 
attendant, “ more plue.” Then dashing away, 
tint blue, one, two, and three, retiring from 
his work, he would exclaim, wrapt in self-com- 


» “dare is de sky!” Then, rubbing 
n the vapours on the azure, “ dare is te 
clouds !” driving in the trees, “‘ dare is te 


voods!”? and when the temples were added, 
‘¢ dare is de puilding—mine Gote, vat an effect 
it vosh! Dare is te fore-street (fore-ground), 
dare is te middle, and dare‘is a little fisherman 
—done ! fetch me anoder claut.” It is 


he, too, of whom the story is told, that whilst 
busied on a series of historical pieces, his wife, 
who was waiting below at the dinner table, 
whilst the meat was cooling, she, i 


be pretty well inferred by the rage for 


department. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


specious pictures indeed, for which the artist, a 


rubbed in mine Lordt, and am tead golouri 


down to saga 
We may readily suppose Mr. 
his colleagues, the engravers of 


tools in the course of this inimitable work. 


paid for their speculation. The arts of pain 


unknown. 


It is to’be regretted that these 





warmth, sent to remind him thereof. 


in 
s¢ Pless 





the voman !” said the painter, ‘‘ vot it is for a 
man of mind to be married! Go dell mine 
vife, Misdress Vanderstraaten, I have just 


de twelve Abostles; ven I have done, I’ll come 


Freeman an 
Blome’s Bible, 
must have worked as expeditiously on the 
copper ; for, allowing for the myriads of groups 
in his everlasting graphic illustrations, he could 
not afford more than as many hours to the 
representation of the twelve holy men, whom 
he has personified, according to his notable per- 
ceptions, more than once with his graving 


The affairs of art, however, were not destined 
to remain in this deplorable state. The graphic 
Genii whispered Commerce to spare a trifle as 
a venture on art ; and the spirited first adven- 
turers in the new regions of taste were amply 


ing and engraving in Great Britain owe their 
rise mainly to the good sense and liberality of 
the publishers, who were certainly the first to 
risk their property in the service of the profes- 
sors of these delighting pursuits ;—the first sub- 
stantial employment being derived from the 
designing and engraving of book prints. Jacob 
Tonson and Bernard Lintot may be mentioned 
among the first promoters of this elegant species 
of graphic employment. It is true, that though 
the examples of the joint labours of the painter 
and engraver were humble in comparison with 
what is exhibited in modern works, still the 
encouragement thus afforded excited emulation 
among the artists; and every one of talent in 
this branch of design began to experience rea- 
sonable hope that he should no longer remain 


For a certain: period many artists were em- 
ployed to work for the publishers, whose names 
are scarcely worth recording, and of whose his- 
tory little or nothing is now known. Francis 
Hayman, whose historical designs procured for 
him a patron in that warm friend to artists, 
and liberal encourager of arts, Mr. Jonathan 
Tyers, the spirited projector and first proprietor 
of Vauxhall Gardens. This artist was the first 
who obtained any celebrity for the designi 
of book prints. The works which were 
publicly exhibited im the Prince of Wales's 
y' pavilion in these gardens, obtained him much 
i employment among the publishers. These sub- 
jects, which were painted on a large 
taken from the dramatic works of Shakespeare. 
One of the first series of designs which he 
was employed to make, in consequence of these 
productions, was for Hanmer’s edition of 
Shakespeare. He also made a set of drawings 
to illustrate an edition of Con 
Another set of compositions for 
ton. His set of designs for the quarto edition 
of Smollett’s Don Quixote is well known, and 
may be instanced as the best humorous series 
of book prints that had then appeared. 
original drawings 
of 


“thas 


scale, were 


ve’s plays. 
ewton’s Mil- 


he 
‘for these, and for an edition 
ore’s Fables, which he also executed, were 
long in the library of Mr. Baker, of St. Pauls, 
the well-known collector and patron of most 
of the early professors of the water colour 
The originals of Don Quixote 
are now the property of Mr. Fulton, who pur- 
chased them, after Mr. Baker’s decease, at the 
sale of his effects, among which were the most 
curious selection of original drawings, by the 
early book designers, which could be found in 
any collection. 
were not purchased for the British Museum : 
such examples ‘of the early state of art should 


have been gathered into this national reposj. 
tory. Had they been placed in the custody of 
Mr. Smith, subject to his chronological ar. 
rangement, with his valuable annotations, jt 
would have afforded some future Ames the 
opportunity of writing the progressive hi 
d}of a department of the arts so intimately 
connected with the literary annals of the 
country; and would have formed a work on 
calcography, to correspond with that on the 
typographic art. There is one circumstance 
appertaining to these designs that is. worth 
relating, as it may serve to induce others to 
adopt the same practice, namely, that fot the 
purpose of preserving the character and like. 
ness of the “* knight of the woful counte. 
nance,” Hayman employed his friend Carter 
the sculptor, a per of Roubilliac, who carved 
the figure of Death for the monument in 
Westminster Abbey, to the memory of Mrs, 
Nightingale, to model the head of the hero, 
Hence, studying from this in all positions, we 
perceive the same lineaments on his vi 
throughout the series; which is more than can 
be said of many similar works, wherein the 
same character is represented in a series of 
events. 
Hayman was occasionally employed in con- 
junction with an artist of the name of Blakey. 
An edition of Pope’s works were illustrated by 
their joint labours. 
A work of a superior cast to these, however, 
which was supported by subscription, and pub. 
lished by the Knaptons on Ludgate Hill, was 
illustrated by these artists. In this, the sub. 
jects are: Caractacus, the British Prince, before 
the Emperor Claudius at Rome, designed by 
Hayman, engraved by C. Grignion ; Conversion 
of the Britons to Christianity—Hayman, en- 
graved by F. Ravenet ; the Battle of Hastings— 
Hayman and Grignion; the Landing of Julius 
Cesar, designed by Blakey, engraved by Grig. 
nion; Vortigern and Rowena, or. the settle- 
ment of the Saxons in England—Blakey, en- 
o_ by Scotin ; Alfred receiving news of a 
ictory over the Danes—Blakey, the figures 
engraved by Scotin, the landscape by Vivares. 
This is the first series of prints worthy of note 
that had appeared illustrative of our national 
history. There is also a very beautiful print, 
a frontispiece to a collection of songs composed 
by Oswald; the subject, a group of nymphs 
dancing, engraved by Ingram, a name, except- 
ing in this instance, to us at least, unknown. 
Hayman designed frontispieces for numerous 
works, some of which are tastefully composed 
hejhad one obvious defect, however, that of 
drawing his figures with too long legs. Blakey 
too was a mannerist, designing in the forced 
contour practised by the French about the 
middle of the last century. 
Thus far. we have confined our brief notices 
principally to the ingenious worthies of the 
English school during the last yey The 
arrival of John Baptist Cipriani, from Italy, in 
company with Sir William Chambers the archi- 
tect, and Wilton the sculptor, whose united 
talents will be perpetuated in the noble struc- 
ture of Somerset House, threw a new and 
superior light upon this department. of graphic 
art. His more classic and elegant. designs, 
with. the assistance of the tasteful and no less 
accomplished burin of his compatriot, Barto 
lozzi, may be said to have in great measure 
contributed to that liberal encouragement 
which has since attended this most interesting 
and elegant branch of the fine arts. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SKELETONS. 


—— “ Quite chap-fallen ?”—Hamict. 


Hast thou within too much of mirth 
For one 80 soon to die ? 
Go, shovel out the kindred earth 
Of any grave that’s nigh ! 
It chills the gayest heart to see 
The playthings which the revelling worms 
Make of the goodliest human forms,— 
The skeleton things ourselves shall be ! 
Look on those bones! Start not !—they were 
Once flesh’d within a form like thine ; 
It moved at will—’twas soft and fair— 
The countenance divine ! 
The shatter’d holes within the skull, 
So blacken’d now and ghastly dull, 
Through which the worms their volumes roll, 
Were once—the windows of the soul ! 


Behold the skeletons of wit— 
Of Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, or Pitt! 
Think (fancying that thou see’st them) how 
Burn’d once the orbs so vacant now ! 


The first !—how spiritually fired 
With all the sacred Nine inspired ! 
Diffusing, in his earliest youth, 

By Avon’s stream, the light of truth ; 
And after, when experience taught, 
The light of nature and of thought ! 
Full from his mind, o’er History’s page 
Pouring enchantment’s mystic spell ; 
The gifted Bard of every age— 
Imagination’s oracle ! 

The second !—yet no second he— 
How bright the eye that could not see, 
O’er his expansive brow when shone 
The t glories—still his own ! 


Oh! who could track that spirit’s flight 


To the empyreal heavens on high, 
The worlds of uncreated light, .. 
Where he beheld the angelic fight ? 

Then, with inspired soul and gifted eye, 
Pierced downward, through chaotic night, 

To the deep heliavhere the damn’d spirits lie; 
Saw the fierce council of Satanic pride ; 

Heard the arch-fiend disclose his subtle plan, 
Whereby the King of Glory was defied, 

Whereby was wrought theprimal Fall of Man! 


The third ! within that hollow space 
How glow’d the fire of minstrel grace ! 
And, ever and anon, how came 

The thunderbolt of lyric flame ! 

To think those eyeless holes contain'd 

The balls where wit and genius reign’d,— 
That mused o’er Eton’s distant towers, 
That wept o’er ruthless Edward’s powers, 
That contemplated, wrapt in shade, 

The garden where the dead are laid ! 


The fourth !—how Britain’s senate hung 
On every accent of his tongue ! 
How every“eye to him was turn’d 
While from his lips those accents burn’d ! 

ime was—(our country’s genius knows, 
Throngh all disguise, her friends and foes)— 
Time was, our country’s genius lit 
The eyes of her immortal Pitt, 
The friend of freedom !—for if he 
Had chain’d the wing of Liberty, 
Nay, sullied but one heavenly plume, 
I'd write my “ shame” upon his tomb ; 
Shame—were he not the champion true 
Of a free throne and freedom too! 

Alas! that he, who ne’er can die, 

ever thus in bondage lie ; 

Forget the land that gave him birth, 
Forget the interests of earth, 


Forget his own surpassing fame,— 
Glory, that beckon’d him to stay, 
But could not, with his magic name, 
Immortalise his shroud of day ! 





DRAMA. 
** Ne quid falsi, dicere audeat; deinde 
Ne quid veri, non audeat.” 
DRURY LANE. 


THERE seems to be a spell hanging over this 
devoted theatre. A novelty here is but another 
name for a failure. What can possibly be the 
mekning of this? Is the race of authors quite 
extinct ? or do those persons who might and 
ought to write for the s dread so much the 
trouble and the difficulties attending the dra- 
matic career, that they divert their abilities 
into another channel? Really we are quite at 
a loss to account for the quantity of vapid, 
miserable trash so continually presented to and 
rejected by the public. 

On Friday last, a new farce as it is, or rather 
was, called, (for we must speak in the past 
tense respecting it,) was performed for the first 
time, under the title of a Trip to Wales. Plot, 
incident, or character, it had none. Dowton, 
Harley, Edwin, and Miss Graddon, appeared to 
have gone to the wardrobe, and selected each 
of them a dress according to their several fan- 
cies or their accustomed lines of acting, and 
then to have agreed to assemble on the stage, 
and give utterance to a quantity of “ bald, 
disjointed chat,” about which the audience 
were likely to care as little as they themselves 
did. Before they had proceeded far, however, 
these worthies met with a pretty considerable 
degree of interruption ; for ere the termination 
of the first act, there were some strong mani- 
festations of ill-humour from the Pit-ites— 
and the greater part of the md act passed 
off in absolute dumb show. Some well-known 
Welsh airs were introduced, to which some 
new and very dull words had been, written: 
but even this part of the entertainment was 
received very coldly. The Trip to Wales is 
said by some to be the production of Mr. Parry ; 
by others, to have been written by a gentleman 
connected with the management—but this is a 
point quite out of our power to settle satisfac. 
torily. Neither party, we believe, has yet had 
the ze to claim his bantling. 

On Saturday there was a new divertisement 
called the Spectre, or the Lover’s Stratagem. 
It is an agreeable little ballet, well arranged 
by Noble, and containing some graceful dancing 
by himself, his wife, and a Miss Macdonald. 
It was favourably received, and has been several 
times repeated. 





HAYMARKET. 
Tue doors of this theatre closed on Wednes- 
day night upon a very prosperous season, An 
address in verse, with a good deal of neatness 
and point about it, was excellently spoken by 
Madame Vestris. It ridiculed:the old, formal 
mode of leave-taking ; and expressed the thanks 
of the proprietor, and the gratitude of the per- 
formers, in a pleasant and familiar manner. 
The novelties of the season have been few; 
the literally unprecedented success of Paul 
Pry leaving no desire for any thing beyond it. 
Out of one hundred and eighiy-two nights, of 
which the season consisted, Paul Pry was 
acted one hundred and sixteen. Altogether, 
since its production, in the September of last 
year, it has been played one hundred and fifty- 
seven nights. This exceeds every thing of the 





sort in our own recollection, and, we believe, 


every thing upon record, even the Beggar's 
Opera, the Duenna, John Bull, and the Freis. 
chiitz. The house was crowded to excess. 


ENGLISH OPERA. ; 
MatueEws began his too brief career of six 
nights on Thursday, when he filled the theatre. 
with company and merriment. His extra- 
ordinary powers are as fresh as ever; and by_ 
leaving out the concluding dramatic scene, and 
substituting part of another of his admirable 
imitations, the evening’s entertainment is al- 
together greatly enhanced. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Ow Thursday, another novelty, To fry Shots— 
a piece of waggery, to increase the fun of a 
minor theatre. 





VARIETIES. 
Vienna.—An operatic piece, the music ‘of 
which is by Gleser, has been brought out at* 
the Leopoldstadt Theatre, called “ The Jewel: 
of the King of Spirits.” The German papers 
praise the music highly, but abuse the a. 
In comparing the former te the latter, they’ 
say it is as if the Iliad of Homer were printed 
on very bad paper. { 
Steam-boats not a modern invention! —A’ 
letter from M. de Navarette to the Baron de 
Zach, extracts of which have appeared in the 
Milanese journals, repeats a statement which 
has been formerly made, and declares that the. 
invention of steam-boats is as old as the six- 
teenth century. Its statement is as follows :. 
‘¢ Steam-boats were proposed to Charles the 
Fifth, in 1543, by a captain of the name of: 
Blasco Loyola. The first trial of them suc- 
ceeded at Barcelona ; but envy and detraction 
defeated the hopes of the inventor, alth 
the king expressed his satisfaction with 
invention. Eventually, the wars:in which’ 
Charles was engaged caused.the discovery. of 
Captain Loyola to be wholly lost sight.of. The» 
procés-verbaux respecting it are, however, dé-. 
posited in the archives of Simancas; and I, 
have in my possession a detailed relation of the 
result of the experiment.” : 
Anecdotes of Auctions.—The Basilogia — 
this book of rare portraits by Pass, &c. was 
sold about twenty years ayo at an auction near: 
Canterbury for half-a-crown, and was resold.in 
London for about 300/.: since’ that period;: 
one was purchased at Birmingham for 50i,- 
which was broken up and sold in lots for near 
500/.: some weeks since, a copy was sold at a 
sale at Bromley for 55s. ; it was called “a book 
of kings ;” and a royal prize it proved to the 
booksellers into whose hands it-fell. . It is. 
remarkable, that these three copies differ in the 
number of the prints: the last-mentioned con-: 
tains the rare portrait of ‘* Mull’d Sak,” which 
since Grainger has been considered, unique.— 
This is not the only extraordinary event in 
the arts. Six pictures of the Apostles, in the 
most splendid style of the Spanish school, but 
obscured by dirt and varnish, were purchased 
a few months since at an auction of imported 
pictures in Greek Street, for about a pound 
each : the price demanded is 15,000 guineas !_ 
From an Anon: Correspondent. : . 
Brakes.—A new kind of brake, for dressing 
flax and hemp, has been invented in France, 
and seems likely to supersede the instruments 
of that description hitherto in use. The in- 
ventor is a M. Laforest. 
Factitious Wines.—The French wine-mer- 
chants are as skilful as our own in the 





composition and counterfeiting of wines. One 





ainters’ Colic.—The colic known by this 
name, and which is the consequence of the 
of white lead, has hitherto been 
treated in the hospitals of Paris by vomits, 
Fer gg he ay opiates. Dr. Palais has pub- 
. lished a little treatise in’ which he shews the 

great benefits which have resulted from a 
different mode of treatment ; namely, from the 
application of leeches to the abdomen, and the 
exhibition of soothing medicines. 

French Colonization.—A project, by a M. 
de Caze, is now under consideration in France, 
for colonizing about 18,000 square leagues of 
French Guyana; from which, if carried into 
effect, great advantages are expected to result. 
* ChiorineThe great effect of chlorate ‘of 
soda, and other chlorates, in counteracting 
dangérous miasma, appears to have been com- 

established in France. A labourer has 
been. restored by them to life, after forty. 


eight hours of asphyxia. 
. Brescia: Arelttiatarécuhmeing the disco. 
veries that have been made at Brescia, an 
count of which has been published by M. Van- 
tini, ie that of an ancient Ionic capital, the 
+ anly one ever yet found which has the four an- 
gulat volutes without any coussinet. i 
nothing like it in Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens. 
Vantini attributes it to the time of the 


« Munich...-On the 18th of last June, the first 
stone of the néw buildings: of the royal palace 
by his majesty I., King of Ba- 

These additions are intended to com- 

the south side of that edifice, which has 
‘remained in an unfinished state, and 


105 feet The architect to whem the 

iom of work has ae Fra is 

M. Klenze, whg has already enriched the capital 
of Bavaria by so many splendid edifices, par- 
ticularly the Glyptotheca (or Museum of Sculp- 
ture), the Walhalla, the Riding-school, &c., all 
of which display the purest taste, originality, 
and: , combined with masterly and 


- us Bouerle, the editor of 
the Vienna Thecterzcitung, a very popular 
, which has been published during nine. 


form igh ‘The architec to feet long 


it 


i 


in the first style of ex- 
a ee portraits 


likewise every | jutro 
theatrical 


em- 


ters,’ (1736) purchased at the sale of his books, 
explains the reason: —‘ The inhabitants of 
Astross, near B » in Northamptonshire, 
having obliged Dr. iffe. to pay for the 
keeping of a bastard child, laid to him by an 


infamous woman of that place, the doctor told | be 


them ‘he would put a toad into their’ well :’ 
aceordingly, by decrying 

lace, which, from the recommendation of 

~ Willis, had acquired considerable. credit, 

fell into almost entire disuse,’ Willis 

died 1675, Radcliffe 1714.” "Vapartewsres. 

“ Oct. 28, 1826.” 

Haarlem.—The exhibition of manufactures 
presented this year an exceedingly varied and 
rich display in almost every branch of industry. 
The articles were arranged in twelve large 
rooms: the first of these contained models of 
various pieces of machinery, inventions, &c. ; 
in others were specimens of woollen goods, silk, 
lace, &c, Other apartments were appropriated 
to hardware manufacture and instruments of 
different kinds, bronze articles, tapestry, furni~ 
ture, carriages, porcelain, specimens of typo- 
graphy, paper, &c; and there was one exclu- 
sively set apart for anatontical models in wax. 
Most of these productions manifested great 
skill and taste, and prove the rapid p 
which Belgium is making in the useful and 
ornamental arts. Ecaussines Lakaing, a citizen 
of Haarlem, has obtained from his majesty a 
patent for a new machine for spinning flax. 
Buonaparte had offered a premium of one mil- 
lion livres for an invention for this purpose. 


Britannia ! 


Thy spreading glories, like the bounteous Nile 
But cell, the tide of to pour : 








the waters ef the sartee: 





Mr. D'Israeli will shortly publish the Private Life of 
Charles the First. The of tiits 
the jus, the character, the principles of the 
and form a supplément to the popular Aistories of 
and Whigs,. Republicans and Cromwellians. 
The Rev. Hétiry Thompson, M.A. Aésistant 
of St. 8, Camberwell, is Lag y's ed 


a volume of Practical Sermons on 
of David, King of Israel. 


lowed regularly By other 
Mr. Faraday has in the 
entitled Chemical M, 
> ye ut eh - ip. the _ 
orm experiments, OF research, 
with accuracy and suceess. It will be illustrated with 
numerous engravings of apparatus on wood. 


an octavo volume, to be 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





Frosty nights. 
rally fine 
The S. W.w 
Rain fallen, 7-tenths of aa inch. 
Cuarres H, Apams, 


». | Latitude bie 3Y 99” N. 


Longitude ---- 3 51 W. of Greenwich, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
If B. S. has no particular reason for wishing to preserve 


; | his incognito, we should be glad of his address: the sub- 


ject is so important, that we must desire the aid of every 
intelligent friend. 

Thank B. T. 

We believe it is quite true that the gur and ammuni- 
tion-cartiages about which the French journals have been 
making so much fuss, are made after the pattern in use 
amongst ourselves for many years. We alluded to other 
points, when we expressed an opinion that new Inventions 
and improvements were often sadly neglected in our own 
country. 

In spite of our ébullition versus the Greek: letters, 4 
is welcome. 

We feat that we could not now find room for 4. A. 
After a dearth comes an abundance; and atfpfesent our 
chief difficulty is the selection of matters for the-week. 

M. E. H. might have seen, in a Garefte later ‘than the 
7th October, that the matter alluded to had been ¢x- 





plained. We are, however, obliged. by the notice. 
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Connected with TAterature a the Arts. 


ritish Fhatitution, Pall 
HE GA GALLERY ERY continues 9 open. with the 


— te which His 
apo bee pleased to Directors to 
Admittance, from ‘Ten till Five o'clock, 12 


le 
wi LIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
vols. 8vo. price 2 


ESEARCHES into the PHYSICAL 
ISTORY of MANKIN 
By JAMES COWLES PRICHARD, M.D. 
tion, greatly + se ustrated by 


London : Published by John ahdiets alte Cornhill. 


Companion to the Domesti¢e Coo 
In 1 thick vol. 12mo. price 8s. 6d< boards, en wat Edition, much 


improved and 
RACTICAL ECONOMY. A new Sys- 


fem, formed from Modern oa eae and the Private 
Ciemtaeetiese of Persons of E: 

id sale of two large inipeeesioite of this work mani- 
opinion entertained of its merits. ‘This new 
$, among other valuable additions and im: ~ 

ments, of Estimates of Household Expenses, on 
mical Principles, age = Families of every description, which 
will, it “is p hints and much 1 
tion. $s of pro their 


inforsaatt to ali who erly 

estdblishments, and of en pre og the greatest possible portion of 

the conveniences, comforts, ng os cies of life that their re- 
spective incomes will admit of. 

N.B. The year aoe '. 

as a Com 
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a Colburn 8, New wa! Leeg dtreet 
(removed from Conduit Street. ) 5 





The Magazine of Ireland. 

This Gay is published, in 8vo. 
OLSTER 4 QUARTER LY “MAGA. 

ZINE, No. IV. November 1826. 

_ Contents :—Irish County Histories—O'Driscol ; an Irish Tale— 
from A Fragment of a Tale of Old 
Trinity —A esdemuaaneee Spell—A Sketch of an Excursion to the 

-— of Ties Be in Se ber 1825—The Blood Rose— 
peer ee of Birds, and on Birds 

frend ) Bren ; an I. 





d—What is Wisdom? ina 
Letter from Timothy Tiekler ¢ Steam Boat, Canto 4, &c. 


&e. 
bg prey by John Bolster, Cork; R; Milliken, Dublin; Long- 
» Brown, Green, London; and to be had of 
(Ul Bookecliers im in the United ; 


This day is published, 2d Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. 10¢. 6d, 
boards, 


td 
MESTIC DUTIES ; or, Instructions to 
pune Marcied Ladies on the Management of their House- 
ation of — Conduct in the various Rela- 
tong apd nd Duties of pearvied 4 
Mrs. WILLEAM: PARKES. 
be! ‘This is one thoes ayes works which are of real value 
and » It is it vgde-mecum for the young married 
, who may teett to ito 4 all occasions of household economy 
etiquette. There is nothing omitted with which it behoves 
bay, acquainted.”—Néw Monthly Mag. 
ited for > Rees, Orine, Brown, and Green. 








“This day is published, 2d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 
ISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE, 
from its — Period to the Augustan Age. 
By JOHN DUNLOP, Esq. 
Author tan “ History of Fiction.” 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
“Mr. Dunlop’s work is entitled togteat and usoquivenl praise. 
It is the first work of escription which 
digerte - great 


Just published, by John Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


EW EDITIONS of the following little 
the late Mrs, TRIMME 


poate of George I1I,, with 48 Engrayings on Wood. 2 vols, 9s. 
2.. Ancient History, with 40 Engravings on 


Wood. 4s. 6d, bound, 


Pe + Foonney History, with 40 Engravings, 


4. Scripture © History, New Testament. 40 
Engravings, 3s. bound. 

5. Seripeare 1 History, Old Testament. 24 
Engravings, 3s 

6. Old Testament Print m 

with a ta then tt —— a. — 
= oman rove & Peinte, on Copper-plates, 
“8. ; amen History Prints, on Copper-plates, 


with Descriptions. 2 vols. 58. 6d. bou 
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7 published by Frederick Westley and 
ie ls 10, 


tationers’ Court, and Ave Maria Lane, 


LEMENTS of ARITHMETIC for 
CHILDREN, ona Plan entirely new, adapted for Families 
and Preparatory Schools, ¥ illustrated by Cuts. sia 
By J. COBBIN, M.A. 
Author of « hnavente of *Grammar,” &c. 
alf-bound, price 1s. 6d, 


2. The Teacher’s Key to ditto, price 6d. 


3. Elements of Grammar ;_ being a new Edi- 
tion of Grammar for Children, designed for Youn ag Persons in 
general, but more particularly adapted to facilitate thei r Instruc- 
tion in Preparatory Schools. Illustrated with Cuts by Branston. 
5th Brae with additional Cuts and Improvements, sewed, 


“ This is a useful book for beginners, and may justly be deno- 
sa Murray made Easy.” . Mag. 7 Jeatly 


» the Teacher’s Key to ditto, 3d Edition, 


1% Elements of French Gr 
L. Homoud. Revised and enlarged 
trated with Cuts. Translated fro: 
Neatly bound in sheep, price 2s. 
“ It is the most simple, the most easy, and the Poog 5 conform - 
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ys M.D. Gere, Tilus- 
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1. English History, bronght down to the| ta 


This day is published, in? vols. 6vo. with a Head, 


1. Sa. boardily 
HE MORBID ANATOMY and other 
— of the late MATTHEW BAILLIE, M.D.; to 
is prefixed, an Account of his Life, collected from A uthen- 
tic Sources. 
a i AL WAR Oy aot 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED beheny he DAY. 
This day is oy © in 8vo. price 
EMARKS on the cuppesed DIONYSIUS 
LONGINUS; with an mea to restore the Treatise on 
mcrae | to its original 
y the Pox. JOHN “WILLIAM KNOX, A.M. 
London: Printed for Payne and Foss, 81, Pall Mall. 


New rae Works, just — by Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co. 


pt tf Booksellers to Soho 





Author of the he “ Histoirede Venise”), 
HISTOIRE de BRETAGNE, 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 72. 
meg ‘Count Daru has 
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Sit the eapaigrg hich raked enaige oes 
and of man can confer. 
u-Kiao-Li; ou; les Deux Cousins, Roman 

Ontaots. Traduit x Abel-Rémusat. ¢ vols. 18mo. 1@s. 

Annuaire His istorique Universel pour 1825. 
Bvo. 18s, 
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able to the orthography of the Academy.” —La Pe 
de V' Académie Francoise: Preface. 


6. Scripture Pronunciation. 
price 10d. 


7. Difficult Pronunciation. 4th Edition, 
price 10d. 


8. Grammatical Errors. Price 10d. 
9. Bible Geography. By a Lady. 


bound, price le. 6d. 
Octave Edition of Picter wate Family Common 
Boo. 


Half. 





This day is nar er tn two large vols. 6vo. price 12. 4s. in 
boards, or on ro’ DMM price 1/, 16s. in boards, 
HE BOOK of CO MON PRAYER, with 
Notes, Explanatory, Practical, and Historical, from approved 
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tion 
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shop of Down and Connor. 
Oxford : P; and C. and J, Rivington, S 
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OOPER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
the 20th Edition. The History of England, from the earli- 
uo to the an time; on a Plan recommended by the 


y the Rev. Mr. COOPER. 
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Printed for John Hi i} —— er, Baldwin and Co.) 
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Lettres de ‘Henri VIIL. & & Ase Boleyn, avec 
la Traduction; précédées d'une N jue sur Anne 
Boleyn. 8vo. avec oer 18s. 
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R, CRA OCK’S LITERARY and 
TNISCRLLANNOUS Lamy con’ 
in France previous to the Rev, »” lustrated w a 
aaa Plane ofthe River Garonne, and of the Royal 


“The oan ‘Volume (under the care of Trustees), consisting of 
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Mrs. Gore, » Miss Roberts, Mrs. C. B. Wilson, the Auther 
of the « Lovérs’ Quarrel,” the Hon. and Rey. H. Howard, Alaric 
A. dag ao &c. &c. &e. 
The mbellishments —— in bog eef — of — 
» b Robinson, Romney, 
smely frog Walle MitcbellyHumphreys, | 
aimee in some instances express!y for the work, 
in oliagee selected from celebrated pictures never before en- 
of various distinguished collectors, by 
essrs. » Newton, Fa: — Turner, » Green, 
Martin, West, Corbould, Se ong these subjects is the last 
Most authentic Portrai ont 8 Byron, painted by Mr. 
W. E. West, in Italy, in 1822; the well-known “ Girl in a Flo- 
rentine Costume,” by Howard; and a Study of a Spanish Girl 
Playing: on a Guitar, by Newton. 
A limited number of ey ona larger size, with proofs 
of the plates on India paper, been struck off, as also a few 
sets of the engravings, which can only be insured by an 


early application to the Pu’ hers. 
Londons for.Longman, Rees, Orme, “Sol aoa 
Green ; and John Andrews, 167, New Bond Street 
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1 large and closely-pringed vol. 80. price 15. boards. 
3..Our Village, Sketches of ‘Rural Character 
aud Scenery. Merrad the Second. By Mary Russell Mitford. 

ae en rice Be. 6d. 

The Marriage of the Favourite. A Novel. 
By te Author of “The Heiress.” In 8 vols. 12mo. price 162, 


= Liesli. A Tale. Translated from the 
— of Clauren. ByJ.D, Haas. With Plates, foolscap 8vo. 
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